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VOLUME XIII 


TOC H AND THE KING'S JUBILEE 


In view of the coming Silver Jubilee of H.M. The King, the Central Executive issue the 
following suggestions for the guidance of members and units. 


1. The Home Secretary has already announced the King’s desire that the celebrations 
should be on a local basis. The occasion is one in which Toc H members can best take 
such part as they arc individually able to do as members of that larger family of the peoples 
of the Empire of which the King, in his own words used on Christmas Day “ may be 
regarded as in some true sense the head.” The last thing Toc H would desire is that it 
should arrange any specifically Toc H celebrations which might give colour to the suggestion 
that it is using the occasion to advertise Toc H. 

2. In connection with local celebrations, particularly with regard to children, there will 
doubtless arise many opportunities for personal service, in which Toc H members can bear 
a real part. 

In the case of units which feel a desire that Toc H as a family within the larger 
family should have some specific celebration of its own, the suggestion is commended that 
they might arrange to mect on the night of Monday, May 6th, and listen to the King’s 
broadcast message to the Empire. The Ceremony of Light held on such an occasion 
in their own room might well be a special opportunity for the rededication of each member 
to deeper personal service to his fellowmen, in the light of His Majesty’s example of 
25 years unceasing service to his peoples. 

4. The appeal launched by H.R.H. the Patron for the Nation to take in hand the 
training of its youth on a much greater scale than before is likely to result in a considerable 
extension of the work of youth organisations. King George's Jubilee Trust will supply 
the sinews of a beneficent war against the forces of demoralization. Its conduct will 
require a steadily increasing number of trained volunteers. The part of Toc H in this 
living memorial of these 25 years of His Majesty’s reign, is surcly to make ready by 
training within the life of Toc H and specifically in the technique of boys’ work, men 
who will help to carry this great design to fruition. 


HE overwhelming majority of our fellow-citizens in the world-wide 

British Commonwealth of Nations, uphold a long-standing bclicf in the 
principle of monarchy. Monarchy with us depends on the monarch: a King of 
England can only govern a willing people with safety and success. And so in 
this year of Jubilee we do not mercly celebrate a principle of government which 
has survived all the upheavals in which most of the historic thrones of Europe 
and Asia have come toppling to the ground. We are concerned with a person much 
more than with a principle: we rejoice to demonstrate our personal loyalty and 
affection to the present representative of British kingship. 


Throughout a quarter of a century as turbulent and full of change as any 
similar period in the history of men, His Majesty King George V has done his 
appointed duty, and much more than his appointed duty. In war and peace— 
and it is not easy to say which of these has been the harder and more perplexing 
campaign—he has worked quictly and Steadily, which is the way our people like 
best to see work done. As crisis has succceded crisis, the King has put himself 
at the head of the nation to meet the occasion. There have been no theatrical 
gestures, no panic pronouncements, but hard work on his part day after day, and 
unswerving th “that somehow good will be the final goal of ill.” 
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At every moment of happiness or danger or distress he has been wonderfully 
supported by Her Majesty the Queen and by their family. Indeed, no small part 
of the success of our monarchy at the present time is the faét—dcar to the mind 
and heart of our race—that it is so much ‘a family affair.’ Not only our own 
Patron, who has a very distinct character (‘a way with him,’ as we often say) 
and a task of his own, and his brothers, but those who come into the family—the 
Duchess of York and, now, Princess Marina—are expeéted by the nation to play 
their arduous part. Not one of us will grudge them praise for the way in which 
they all play it. For, more and more, during the disturbed twenty-five years of 

c King’s reign we have grown to understand how exaéting the Royal profession 
may be. There is not one of us who has watched them—and their every action 
is watched, their going out and coming in, cach smile and word—who would make 
light of their work. No man, who observes and thinks at all, envies the Royal State 
or has any hankering to exchange his own job for it. We treasure our private 
freedom, our smaller responsibilities, our modest domesticity too highly not to look 


with sympathy on anyone who has constantly to live in “ the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne.” 


We have expected much of the King and all the Royal Family, and we have 
received much. We have a right to ask certain appointed service from them, and 
they have given us far more than our mere right. The whole position of ‘con- 
stitutional monarchy’ in a democracy like ours is puzzling to nations which live 
under a different system of government. They can easily argue that it is not 
logical—and our charaéteristic British answer is ‘Never mind about that, it works.’ 
It works only because the King’s authority is based upon our consent. And it 


works wonderfully well at the present time because our consent is grounded in 
sincere admiration and affeétion. 


These are no empty words, set down in duty. Loyalty to the principle of 
monarchy and love to the Monarch are no whit less deeply felt—and even more 
often cxpressed—among `‘ our farthest kindred” in the British Commonwealth than 
at home. ‘Home’ is the word men use in the far-off parts of the world as they 
look towards these little islands which they may never see with their own eyes, 
the home of a scattered family of which the King, in his own words, “ may be 
regarded in a true sense as head.” He is, by virtue of his office, the surest tie 
that binds us, the symbol, gencrally accepted, of unity in the great tasks which 
claim our race. But he and his family have made themselves more than that. 
They have become the representative British family—not a kind of people apart, 
but, man to man and woman to woman, belonging to us because they are like 
ourselves. In the season of Jubilee the family of Toc H throughout the world joins 
with the rest of that far wider family, its fellow-citizens, in loyal thanksgiving for 
the Royal Family and for its head, His Majesty the King. 


: Young Britain "—a living memorial 


Thanksgiving in words is casily said and may soon be forgotten. The public 
holiday for the Jubilee, with its Stately ceremonies, its singing and bonfires, its 
sociable enjoyments, will soon be over; the speeches will have been made, the 
sermons preached, the newspaper articles written and not long remembered. What 
will remain? Good work should be commemorated by lasting work in turn. 
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“King George’s Jubilee Trust’ 


And here H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, our own Patron, has once more given 
the nation a lead. On March 1, at St. James’s Palace, he addressed a meeting of 
over 500 people, which included leaders of all branches of religious life, Lords 
Lieutenant of the countics, Lord Mayors and Mayors from England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland, and Lord Provosts and Provosts from Scotland. After thanking 
them for coming “‘to help him in a matter of importance, a matter that he thought 
was uppermost in their minds just now,” and urging the value of “ some perma- 
nent and lasting remembrance of so important an anniversary ° he went on:— 

“I have given much thought to the form such a National Thank-oflering should 
take. Clearly it should be for some cause in which the King himself and all his subjects 
are equally concerned; and it should have a hopeful purpose, since it is to mark for 
all time an occasion of joy and thanksgiving. I can think of no cause that makes so 
national an appeal as the cause of the younger generation. Have we not all been young 
once? We are not too old to remember the things that impressed us most pleasantly in 
our youth and that we can look back to as having helped and moulded us for the future. 

“I have ascertained that nothing would give the King and Qucen so much pleasure 
as a National Thank-oflering devoted to the welfare of the rising generation. We are 
all proud of the progress which the health services have made during the King’s reign. 
The dangers of birth and infancy have been notably lessened. Housing conditions have 
been and are being improved, and we have an education system that leaves us no real 
anxiety about the school years of girls and boys; but in common with all pcople, I 
am concerned for children, particularly with respect to that gap in thcir lives from 
the time they leave school until they reach the age of 18. 

“The interests of home and school decline, and girls and boys enter an unfamiliar 
world at the most critical moment of their physical, moral, and mental development. 
It seems to me that children need three things to fit them for their future life. They 
need, first, to be disciplined; then they need friends; and, finally, they need recreation 
and interest. These three gifts are in our power, and the combination of them will 
help and encourage them in later life. These gifts will help the children to master the 
means of making life worth while. They will help the children to discover for them- 
selves a sense of direction and purpose which is one key of happiness and of security. 


“The first Step is to evoke and encourage those interests latent in every one which 
will Steady youth in its difficult days and strengthen its maturity. Whether in or out of 
employment, the girl or boy who ts facing life for the first time needs some provision 
for a fruitful leisure. There are over half a million boys between the ages of 14 and 18 
who are drifting into manhood without an outlet for their natural high spirits and 
ambitions. 

“There is no sadder sight in the world than aimless and dispirited youth; on the 
other hand, there is no more heartening sight than children who have been grouped 
together and helped by some voluntary juvenile organisation which gives them amuse- 
ment as well as physical and mental training. Those who are fortunate enough to be 
members of such juvenile organisations are no longer aimless individuals, but should 


make fine citizens.” 
He then went on to “suggest the establishment of a fund, or a Trust, to be 


known as King Gcorge’s Jubilee Trust, whose work will be, not to engage in new 
juvenile organisations, but to help to extend the work and the activities of the 
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existing and proved voluntary organisations.” He announced not only that he 
would reccive subscriptions to the Trust fund at St. James’s Palace, but invited 
the civic and religious leaders at the mecting to open local subscription lists. He 
said that he wanted “to make it easy for everyone who desires to contribute in 
pennics as well as in pounds.” 


The response of the mecting, as was to be expected, was wholchearted, and was 
expressed by three representative spokesmen—the Lord Mayor of London, the Lord 
Lieutenant of Dumbartonshire and the Archbishop of Canterbury. 


The Part of Toc H 


Where docs Toc H come in? The answer should be quite clear. The aim of 
the Jubilee Trust is exactly that which we have laid down since the beginning of 
‘jobmagtery ’ for ourselves in Toc H—not the creation of a new and rival organisa- 
tion for social service, but the supply of help to the agencies which already exist. 
The Trust will try to provide the money which is urgently necded in every depart- 
ment of ‘boys’ work’: our part is to redouble our efforts to produce trained men 
without which money is in vain. How small is the proportion of boys in this 
country who are at present being touched by the Clubs, Brigades, Scouts or other 
means was clearly shown in an article (To-day and To-morrow) in lat month’s 
JournaL. If the new Trust realises its hopes there will no longer be the excuse 
that work is held up for lack of money. The challenge to man-power remains and 
now becomes all the more compelling. 


Toc H, the world over, has given a great number of recruits to work for boys. 
Many of its best members were already engaged in such work before they joined 
Toc H and have given an invaluable lead to new members who wanted to begin. 
But too many men and units still embark on the Starting and Staffing of a Boys’ 
Club, for instance, without due preparation, trusting that somehow lack of know- 
ledge will be compensated by keenness. The word ‘ Training’ is in the air (possibly 
some of our members are tired of hearing it) and more is bound to be heard of it. 
For without training for one of the most fascinating and difficult forms of service 
our contribution to the Jubilee ‘drive’ for “Young Britain ” cannot be truly and 


permanently fruitful. 


How are we to begin? Clearly by getting many more of the best men in our 
units to come forward for work among boys. Lately the cry has been noticeable 
in quite a number of units that there is a lack of jobs to be done. A few members, 
here and there, would have us believe that Toc H in their own neighbourhood is 
covering all the available ground; they even suggest that the whole movement, 
having reached ‘saturation point’ in respect of jobs, is gradually coming to a 
standstill for lack of “ more worlds to conquer.” Nothing surely could be further 
from the truth than this despairing hint. In many places we have, it may be, 
tackled all the more obvious needs of service—with greater or lesser thoroughness, 
and even a few that are less obvious. But let us rather hold fast to the view that 
Toc H is a very young society, inexperienced as yet, feeling its way, serving its 
apprenticeship, scratching the ground. The time has come for further advance 
—for new flights of imagination in the discovery of jobs which need men’s work 
and for a higher general Standard of work among our men. No form of service 
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has greater need of the kind of men we can offer it than work among boys. 
The field is almost inexhaustible and its rewards to the life of the nation are not 
surpassed by any other. 


First Steps 
And how are our recruits to set about it? We suggest, first of all, that they 
should read, or re-read, the pamphlet J Serve, which was published by Toc H 
as a contribution to the Prince of Wales’ Call for national social service in January, 
1932.* In it the three main avenues of boys’ work—the Clubs, Brigades and Scouts 
—are briefly described and many ways are suggested in which “a man can help boys.” 


All three systems of dealing with boys have their own methods of training their 
officers and helpers, and units or individual members, at home or overseas, are 
recommended to get in touch with the local secretaries of these organisations. The 
Boy Scouts’ Association has its own training ground in England at Gilwell Park, 
and arrangements both at home and abroad for local courses. The Boys’ Brigade 
and Church Lads’ Brigade, at home and in many parts of the Empire, give constant 
instruction locally to would-be officers, as well as holding central training courses. 
The same is truc, to a varying extent, of the Boys’ Clubs. So far as Toc H at 
home is concerned the following addresses of national headquarters will be uscful 
—though in all cases enquiries should first be made of local secretaries of these 


organisations, where they exist :— 


Tur Boy Scouts’ Association, 25, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 

Tue Boys’ Bricape, Abbey House, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 

Tur CuurcH Laps’ Bricape, St. Margarct’s Redlory, Ironmonger Lane, London, E.C.2. 
Tue Nationa Association oF Boys’ Ciuss, 52, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Enquiries regarding the work of a JUVENILE ORGANISATIONS COMMITTEE (the co-ordinating 
body between local voluntary organisations, schools, educational authoritics and other official 
bodies) should be addressed to The Secretary, Board of Education J.O.C., Whitchall, 
London, S.W.1. 


Members who require help other than their local Jobmaster, or the local or national 
Headquarters of boys’ work organisations can give, should write to Toc H Headquarters, 
47, Francis Street, London, S.W.1. 

(Note: Some of the addresses given above, have changed since the publication of 
“I Serve” in 1932, and should be carefully noted). 


* I Serve was reprinted in the JOURNAL of February, 1932. It can be had in pamphlet form from the 
Registrar at 47, Francis Street, S.W.1, price 2d. a copy, 1s. 6d. per dozen. 


PRENSA CME LIEN 


“He who knows not and knows not that he knows not is a fool, 
Avoid him! 

“He who knows not and knows that he knows not ts awake, 
Teach him! 


“He who knows and knows not that he knows is asleep, 
Rouse him! 


“He who knows and knows that he knows is a wise man, 
Follow him!” 
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ALIVE OR DEAD? 


y SUPPOSE you know the answer to the riddle “ Why does a Stork Stand on onc 

leg? ” The answer is “ Because it would fall down if it lifted it up.” This is 
one of the many riddles based on the certainty that most men look at a problem 
from one single point-of-view, to them the obvious one, whereas there are always 
other points-of-view, also obvious, in faét so obvious and familiar as not to be 
thought of. 


This blindness to the things which have become very familiar is illustrated by 
many humorous episodes and Stories. For inStance moŝt of us occasionally search: 
sorrowing around our rooms for a pipe, and then discover that it is in our mouths. 
There is also the Story of the Zoo keeper who had grown so used to the animals 
in his charge that the most obviously strange things about them no longer scemed to 
call for any remark or curiosity. Him the little boy asks “ Why has the giraffe got 
such a long neck?” and he secs so little of a remarkable nature in the fact that 
he merely says “ The girafie’s head is situated at so great a distance from his body 
that it is absolutely essential for him to have a long neck.” 


Many familiar things, but nevertheless miraculous and significant things, are thus 
accounted for by long words and Strings of pompous verbiage, and then put away 
in the drawers of our minds, taken for granted and never looked at again. What 
I really mean is that we have a sort of ‘blind side’—perhaps even three or more 
blind sides—and work out our conclusions and plans wine taking into con- 
sideration some of the most obvious factors, simply because they are too familiar, 


too obvious. 


“Toc H and the Changing World” 


Just now we are trying to solve the problem of how Toc H should adapt itself 
to a “changing world,” and I cannot help thinking that here too we frequently 
talk of some features of the changing world which are obvious to us, but altogether 
omit other features which are really even more obvious—so obvious, in fact, that 
we have developed that strange blindness towards them which the Zoo keeper had 
towards his giraffe. What we generally consider as one of the world’s changes is 
the increasing mechanisation of life, and doubtless that is an important factor. But 
I have never heard other changes or new features discussed at all, for instance— 
detective Stories and cinemas; the high-brow and low-brow squabble; newspapers; 
humanitarianism; the advance of medicine; education; suburbs; wireless; emptiness 
of churches; speed; specialised games; democracy; modern art and architecture; 
applied science; multiplication of sects and opinions and societies. 

This is not a comprehensive list of course, and some of the things overlap, but it 
should be enough to show that, if we want to guage the whole change that is 
coming over civilisation, we must seek our indications in more than one or two 
dircétions. Moreover the faéts that we observe in one direction must be related 
to the facts observed in another, not just totted up, the so-called good faéts on 
one side and the so-called bad ones on the other—“‘ one, two, three, four, five, six— 
that’s six good things; and one, two, three, four—that’s four bad things: therefore 


civilisation is advancing on the whole and the change is one for the better.” 
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You might as well subtract four sheep from six cows and arrive at the answer 
of two pigs. Take applied science, for instance; you cannot say it is 
a good thing or a bad thing because it all depends on whether it is applied to 
shatter people to smithereens or to constructive purposes. That in its turn depends 
on what is happening to morality: morality in its turn depends on religion (for 
morality is only concerned with what you should do and the way you should do 
it, and gives no motive or reason; the motive and the reason are supplied by religion). 
Many of these things therefore cannot be assessed by themselves but only together 
with other things; and probably any train of thought that is properly followed out 
will lead to religion in the end—or to the lack of it. 

I cannot hope to discuss all these things in a few pages, but perhaps if we just 
get so far as secing that some of them are relevant to the problem, it will be 
enough. Let us take as a beginning that undignified squabble between highbrow 
and lowbrow. 


‘Highbrow’ and ‘Lowbrow’ 


I said that it was one of the new features—one of the symptoms of change. The 
squabble may be cuehly represented by saying that here is one man who wants 
to put on the record of a Beethoven Sonata and another who wants to put on 
one of “ Baby, I’m balmy about you.” What docs this mean? Is it just an awkward 
Stage in the general advance? When everyone is completely educated, has a fair 
amount of leisure, lives in a nice house and has a full Stomach, will everyone then 
agree in appreciating the best only and eschewing the worst? Is it only because at 
the moment our social and educational problems have not reached a complete 
solution that our gocd taste is similarly imperfeét? If this view is taken, there 
are some very awkward facts to account for. If you go back a century or two, 
there was no division between lowbrow and highbrow. Docs this mean that 
everyone was lowbrow and generally half-savageP No, unfortunately for our 
optimistic views about ourselves, it means nothing of the sort. It means that most 
people had broader views for one thing; for the same men who wrote what is 
to us the highest-brow Sstuff—fugues, oratorios, cantatas, sonatas ctc.—were also 
the men who wrote the popular dance-tune of their day. They were able to 
represent the great mysteries and the higher emotions of life without becoming 
too pompous and important also to represent its purely light and recreational side. 
Similarly they were able to represent the lighter side without becoming too super- 
ficial also to represent the deep and scrious side. They were men of balance, men 
of parts, who could moreover put each part into its right place. And with those 
who listened to music it was the same in general. Those who danced to one sort 
of music on Saturday night would also worship to the other sort on Sunday morning. 


Art and the Plain Man 


What happened next? Hitherto, roughly speaking, the great artists had been 
also men of affairs and had shared with ordinary folk the desire for gaiety and 
relaxation, just as Chaucer, the poet, was also Controller of the Customs and Shakes- 
peare (reputedly) a poacher on the eState of a nobleman. The next thing was that 
artists and musicians became a class apart, full of ideas which they considered too 
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high for the common herd. They even dressed differently and wore their hair 
long to betoken a special kind of temperament, an extraordinary degree of sensitive- 
ness, a superhuman beauty of soul. At the same time their art tended to sever its 
connection with religion: for to them the priesthood was as gross in comparison 
with themselves as the ordinary man was. Severed on all sides from the things 
which had given it value and meaning, art, to both its own and the general loss, 
became something ridiculous and exotic. Roughly speaking, since it did not deign 
from its celestial height to furnish the lighter side, people turned to other sources 
for the lighter side. They turned to crooners, to niggers, to the ‘ hot rhythms’ of 
the lowest types of people in the world. Thus, the dance, which itself began with 
a very Strong religious connection, has become at the best a pastime and at the 
worst something EA, dirty. Meanwhile, modern art, represented by the real 
highbrows, gocs on producing stuff which no one can understand in the hopes 
of making a name for itself as original genius. It also uses long words to justify 
and explain itself. And the more it does so, the more honest people it drives into 
the ranks of the lowbrows to wallow in the sentiments of debased negroes. Art 
has lost its meaning by severing its conneétion with religion. Religion has Jost 
much of its appeal by its severance from art. And as for people in general, it is 
only necessary to sce the things to which they Stoop as substitutes for religion and 
art to realise that they have suffered most of all. 


Music and Machinery 


Add to the squabble of highbrow and lowbrow the faét that any difference of 
opinion is bound to be magnified nowadays by there being, so to speak, only one 
musical instrument at the top of Regent Street for all of us to share, and one 
cannot fail to see why the squabble is so pronounced and so tiresome. If we Still 
did things for ourselves by our own initiative and effort, if we still played our own 
instruments in our own homes and studied music individually, putting effort into 
it, we should not only get more out of it but we should also interfere less with 
each other’s tastes. Here the problem is seen to be akin to the problem of 
mechanisation, for most of our music is mechanical nowadays and it is that which 
deprives us of the privileges and rewards of personal endeavour. But the problem 
also has a bearing on education. Before compulsory education, the uneducated used 
to sing at their work. It was disciplincd and organised song to a certain extent 
and it was pure music: for example, the piping of the shepherds and the shanties 
of sailors. ‘he same people, now that they are educated, have nothing of the sort. 
Whatever they have gained in knowledge of how to spell ‘ pneumonia,’ of the capital 
of Rutland, of long division, of the Wars of the Roses and of the inside of petrol 
engines, they have lost their poetry, and thcir emotions have been given little effective 
outlet of a higher sort. They are certainly taught Shakespeare, and they are also 
taught N.T. and O.T., but something has gone wrong if, in spite of this teaching, 
their singing has disappeared or become gross, their religion not noticeable, their 
reading sensational and ugly, their houses utilitarian and characterless, their divorces 
more frequent and their blindness to all these things so Strong that they unshakably 
believe in a sweeping advance of civilisation without doing anything to promote it. 
Perhaps, in the most important sense, it is not education at all. 
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Newspapers and Beauty 


Let us go on to another aspect—newspapers. I read the other day of a diarist 
who insisted on making, every day, an entry in her diary of something beautiful. 
She kept it up in spite of circumstances in which most of us would have only 
been able to curse and to groan, and has thus stored up for her declining years a 
whole granary of pleasant thoughts. Our thoughts are connected with what we 
are and what we do. This woman has not only a number of pleasant thoughts 
written down where she can read them. Strangely enough she must also have 
rendered the reading of them unnecessary, for in the process she must have cultivated 
the habit of looking for the beautiful and of dwelling on that rather than on the 
squalid. The habit thus formed must be of infinitely more value than the isolated 
thoughts which happened to be the means of forming it. I have not the slightest 
doubt that this habit of thought had a proportionate effect upon her behaviour to 
others, upon her ability to bear pain, upon her facial expression and upon her 
immortal self in the next world (whatever that means). What cffeét do ovr thoughts 
have upon our faces, upon our actions, and perhaps upon the other things, too? 
Unfortunately, most people’s attention is not concentrated upon laying up stores 
of beautiful thoughts and the Jady is an exception for our own day. She would 
not have been such an exception a hundred or more years ago. 


I am nearly run over by a yellow van, rather inconsiderately and dangerously 
driven. It is a newspaper van, and of course it has a very special right to be 
inconsiderate to the miserable individual. Why? Because it is delivering the 
important news to the great pcople, and the great people cannot wait a moment 
for its news. It is a highly intelligent people, daily advancing in its interest in the 
things that happen around it—daily more alive, morc alert, more responsible, more 
inguisitive. What is it inquisitive about? The result of a sordid trial; the result 
of a game or a race; a sensational cpisode of the uncanny; a railway accident; a riot 
in a back-Street; a case of unnatural vice; violence and immorality, crime and horror. 
Would the newspapers confine themselves to the reporting of beautiful things? 
Would they ever allow more than a small paragraph to the miracles sprouting in 
the garden, to feats of unobtrusive selflessness, to efforts of dull endurance and to 
the blessedness of tranquillity? No, they would be ruined if they did. ‘The beautiful 
things are nearly all ‘dull’ like the slow-moving creatures, our forbears, who 
enjoyed them. We cannot sec that it is really ourselves who are dull. 


And so, since there are still a few sluggish and backward people who are tardy 
and negieétful about buying their newspapers, they must be encouraged to take 
an interest in the right things by placards. These keep them in touch with all 
the beautiful things in spite of their slackness and, as they go about their business, 
they are bound to sce “‘ Duxe’s Divorce,” “Bony in Baru,” “ Lunatic Brains 
Curate,” and other such improving announcements. I am glad that the Church 
is also using the placard method for different purposes. Naturally it suffers from 
the inevitable disadvantage of having subject-matter that is thought less attractive, 
because its ideas lead uphill and going downhill is casier. But the forces of religion 
also suffer in a way which is not so inevitable; that is, they suffer from lack of 
unity, as a result of which their efforts are like those of a badliy-organised army. 
A Street contains two chapels. The placard outside one says “ Love Your ENEMIES: 
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Maxe Your Worst Enemy Your Best Frino.” The placard outside the other 
says “Your Worsr Enemy is Drink.” This is an unfortunate combination of 
efforts, and moreover the second one has not even the merit of being true. I have 
not the slightest hesitation in saying that my worst enemy ts not drink and that 
it is not even most peoples’ worst cnemy. 


Haste to Destruction 


In considering this whole question of newspapers, one must refer also to speed 
and sensation. We are rclying more and more for our enjoyment on outside 
Stimuli; when one set of Stimuli is getting Stale, applied science provides us with 
Stronger ones. The speed and superficiality of our impressions becomes greater 
and greater. We lose the capacity for effort, without which our glimpses of beauty 
must be rare and accidental. The longer we go on, the harder effort becomes until 
it is so hard that there is nothing to do but drift with the tide and rely on the 
spirituous liquor provided. A large part of this liquor moreover consists of horrors 
and the thoughts conneéted with them, and I have not the slightest doubt that these 
thoughts will have their effect on our actions, on our power and on our very beings. 
And in spite of all this we believe that our sins will all be more or less uncon- 
ditionally forgiven and that it will somchow be all right in the end. I do not 
think it can be all right. If it were, there would be no point in any sort of beauty 
or virtue. If you could buy grape-fruit without paying for it just as well as by 
paying for it, you’d be a fool to choose the latter course. Most people will not 
believe that it can be anything but all right in the end. I think they will be like 
Re ace who, in spite of the guard’s remonstrances, persisted in putting his 
head out of the carriage window. All that the guard could do in the end was to 
say: “Suit yerself, but if yer damage any of the brickwork going along, the 
company’ll make yer pay for it.” Those who rely on sensationalism and outward 
Stimuli of horror and ugliness will immolate themselves on the ugly things beside 
the line, and when they have done so, I do not think that the Celestial Railway 
Company, whose purposes and bye-laws they have ignored, will have much sympathy 
for them—not that there will be much of the essential ‘them’ remaining for the 
Company to have sympathy with. It is not the Company which will destroy them: 
it is they who are now destroying themselves. 


Kindness and Cruelty 


As against all that has been said, there is, of course, less brutality than there 
used to be. A man is no longer hanged for Stealing a sheep. Fines are imposed 
for cruelty to animals. There is no slavery of women and children in coal-mines. 
The Stocks and the pillory are no longer scen except as the interesting relics of 
bygone days. Children at school have to be whipped either not at all or else with 
great accuracy and gentleness; they must not on any account be made to do too 
much homework either. A great deal of really revolting cruelty has disappeared. 
I should be more impressed by all this if, for one thing, it were more consistent. 
It is cruel for a man to chivvy a cat and, if he can, to hit it with a Stick; but unfor- 
tunately it is not crucl for worn-out horses to be exported for sale—presumably as 
beef—and Starved and ill-treated on their journey so that, on arrival, they cannot 
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even Stand up. And again it is not cruel for the really important people to bring 
a Strange fox into the district to destroy their neighbours’ poultry and then to pursue 
it with large quantities of dogs and horses and kill it when it is exhausted. Kindness 
to criminals is certainly a little more consistent than kindness to animals, but it is 
to be doubted whether kindness to criminals is kindness to the rest of society. The 
fact remains that former ages covered themselves with glory but they had nothing 
like Scotland Yard; and apparently they did not need it as much as we do. And if 
people have gained freedom from slavery in mines and such-like, what sort of a 
freedom is it that they have got with so many prohibitive laws and so many 


inspectors to see that they conform to them? 


I do not wish to belittle what is called humanitarianism unduly; I only say that 
in many ways it is not so very humanitarian as it likes to think. Furthermore, 
even if we have succeeded in eliminating much suffering and making life much 
easier for many among our number—even if what we call the standard of living 
is growing higher and higher—it does not go a long way to compensate for the loss 
of beauty and for the manifold divisions of opinion and bitter sectarianism into 
which our so-called freedom has plunged us. “‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” Unfortunately, we seem to be losing 
our own soul without even succeeding in gaining a satisfactory slice of the world. 
The humanitarians who have flourished and made such great Strides during the whole 
of the last century unhappily forgot that the chief causes of misery cannot be removed 
by the corporation duSt-cart or by Acts of Parliament; that is why their humani- 
tarianism is so one-sided, so incomplete, so often defeating its own ends. The common 
use and the accepted meaning of the phrase ‘standard of living’ are significant. 
‘ Standard of living’ should concern not only what men put into their stomachs but 
also what they put into their minds. Unfortunately the humanitarians have used 
the phrase so much in the one connection that it no longer occurs to anyone to 
consider the importance of the other. 


Toc H as Creator 


In the middle of all this, Toc H may be a remedial force, if it only realises deeply 
enough what the situation really is and does not, like the aforementioned humani- 
tarian materialists, confine its attention to one aspcét. To encourage individual 
effort in the direction of real friendship for those Ee happen to be unfortunate; to 
resist the mastery of organisation and the machine; to enable men of entirely 
different outlook to know and like one another by doing something together which 
needs doing—all these things are very good. But if it wants to adapt itself fully 
to the changing world, it must take other things into account too. It must 
contribute its quota to the re-establishment of the connec¢tion between art and 
religion, to the profit of both and to the huge profit of the whole community. 
It mut concentrate on beauty so that the product of its Boys’ Clubs are people 
who are pleased with better things than raucous community singing and ping-pong. 
It must reinstate the feelings of reverence and good taste into the place where 
they were before a predominantly utilitarian education existed. In short, in addition 
to giving generously, it must have something of beauty to give: otherwise its gifts 
will be no more than gifts to the belly. And if it does cultivate this side as well 
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as the other, it will add enormously to the happiness of its meetings, its members 
and their guests. Have you ever tried to fashion something with your hands? 
To carve? To draw? To paint? To write? To sing under the real discipline 
of a choir-master and all to work together to reach the very maximum of the emotion 
intended by the composer? Have you ever acted a play, especially one of signifi- 
cance and real meaning, which affeéts you more every time you do it? Have you 
ever tried to write such a play? If you have ever done any of these things or even 
taken a small part in them or given your support to someone who is doing them, 
you will realise that there is another type of joy quite different from the joy of 
bawling a song anyhow, of reading easy and sensational literature, of ca ping one 
another’s funny Storics and of rambling conversations. This is the joy T comes 
from effort, at the same time as including the emotions in our assessment of life. 
If it is a different joy, it is also a more intense joy and a more lasting joy. It is 
already a little nearer God because it is cleaner. 


All this is already being done. A few Northern units have some of the best 
Male-voice choirs I have ever heard—and the members Started by being entirely 
untrained. Good drama in London Toc H is beginning to spread in all directions 
and to affeét Boys’ Clubs. The Toc H JournaL has for a long time set an extra- 
ordinarily high standard of thought and writing. Do not be behindhand. The boy 
whom you help to educate, the blind man whom you visit, the patient to whom 
you bring books—all these and others will only derive ultimate benefit from your 
ministrations if they receive those ministrations from men and women who are, 
not highbrow, but who are disciplined and bring with them the atmosphere of those 
who have enjoyed and understood beauty. 


The Harder and Better Way 

Let us do away with heartiness; with attempts to be witty; with the emptiness 
that requires filling up with trite conversation; with the passivity of so often being 
entertained by speeches; with the artificial paring up of the atmosphere by yelling; 
with pompousness and cumbrous speeches of thanks; with disguised dullness in 
every form. It will be hard, for the other thing is so easy, and most of the associa- 
tions in which we live are of the easy kind. Our very houses were erected quickly 
and easily, whole rows of them; and they bear the mark of it. Our furniture 
and decorations were turned out by the yard, easily; our music comes out of a 
mechanical orifice more easily than sausages out of a machine. Everything is trying 
hard to make us easy, and therefore dull. If we can become interested in beautiful 
things and make effort with them, there will be no awkward gaps, no necessity 
for jokes or for warming up the atmosphere; for it will already be most warm 
and most exhilarating, and perhaps we shall help to bring back beauty into human 
affairs. Kappa. 


The Fisherman's Prayer 


GOD bless our nets and silver sails, 
And speed our course before the gales: 
Send us fair wind when Homeward Bound, 
And in the end, Thy peace profound. 


GEORGE NEWTON. 
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MEN FOR THE LEPROSY CAMPAIGN 


[US news of Tubby’s campaign, in conjunction with the British Empire 
Leprosy Relief Association, to supply laymen for work in Leper Colonics in 
West Africa and elsewhere, has not appeared in these pages for some time. This 
is not because the campaign has slackened its efforts in any way, but because the 
first batch of men to go out has been in training. Further opportunity has now 
come to sclect two more trainees from the large body of volunteers who are waiting. 
There is now also some welcome news to give of men actually going out:— 

(1) The first volunteer sailed from England before Christmas and arrived at his station 
in India on January 17. This is HERBERT Spencer, a member of Guisborough Branch, 
Yorks. Aged 22, a steel dresser by trade and a Methodist in denomination, he has also 
a knowledge of cattle and crops and some working experience of motor-cars. He has 
gone to the Leper Hospital at Dichpala in Hyderabad State. The Nizam of Hyderabad 
takes a keen personal interest in this work and, as a mark of his appreciation that a Toc H 
volunteer was on his way out, added some beds for fresh patients to the Hospital. 

(2) And now the first batch of five members, having finished their training course 
at Livingstone College, Leytonstone, is about to go out to Nigeria. In each case 
a ‘sponsor’ has made himself or herself responsible for the training and maintenance 
for three years of the worker. Before our five fellow-members sail, on June 19, for 
West Africa, it is hoped to ‘commission’ them at a special service in All Hallows 
Church. The men are:— 

W. A. Lampert (Preston Branch), aged 40, who served as a R.A.M.C. orderly in 
Gallipoli. His trade is producing silk and cotton tapestries. He is a District Scoutmaster; 
Church of England. Mr. and Mrs. Stanley Powell are his sponsors. 

Hamısı Maccrecor (Blackhill Group, Co. Durham), aged 25, a Presbyterian and by 
profession a dental mechanic. He has some knowledge of gardening and poultry-keeping 
and experience in Scouting and Sunday School teaching. His sponsor is Mr. D. J. 
Macandrew. 

PauL Penprick (Exeter Branch) is a clerk in a Savings Bank. His sponsor is Miss 
Jean Alexander. 

Norman Crayrorn (Swindon Branch), aged 28, a Methodist, is chief steward at the 
occupational centre of the local Council of Social Service. His sponsor is Mr. Edgar. 

Len Parker (Bedale Branch, West Yorks), a Methodist, is employed as a pharmacist. 
His sponsor is Lord Wakefield. 

All their fellow-members will congratulate these six men on being selected and 
will wish them well in the difficult service to which they have dedicated themselves. 
There is an opportunity for anyone to give them practical help by providing some 
of their kit. Some articles they will need are: —A camp bed (with mosquito-net); 
a bath (enamel, iron or canvas); a folding camp table; a water-carrier, aluminium, 

allons; a water filter; a cook-box; two hurricane lamps and one high-pressure 
(e.g., ‘Tilley °) lamp; cutlery and crockery; a camp-fire chair and deck-chair. 

Any member or unit who would like to help by providing such things should 
communicate as soon as possible with Capt. G. Stoneham, 47, Francis Street, 5. Were 

The selection, training, and sending out of further voluntecrs from the big number 
who are eagerly waiting, depends on ‘sponsors ’? coming forward to undertake their 
maintenance. 
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FAITH AND FAIR-THINKING 


The Journar last month tried, on the occasion of Perer Monie’s retirement from the 
staf] of Toc H, to give some account of his work for just over twelve years (not “ nearly 
twelve years” as there stated) as the first Honorary Administrator of our movement. PETER 
has now written the following letter to the Editor. It is not merely a ‘reply’ to what 
was satd last month, but a contribution to the underflanding of the deep purpose of Toc H. 


My Dear Barkis, 


I ought to say “ Dear Editor,” but I cannot say that, to you. I shall not attempt 
to “reply,” as I think I could, to various things you wrote about me in the JourNAL 
last month. I merely beg leave first to say “ thank you,” with all my heart behind 
that simple phrase; and then to add a few words, strictly quite irrelevant, but 
provoked by something you wrote. My thanks are due, and are offered, not only 
to you, but to all my many, many friends in Toc H, on whose behalf you wrote 
of me, with lovable exaggerations, last month. I could not, even if I dared to try, 
say how much their friendship and their sympathy has meant, and means, to me. 


You rightly said that when I spoke to the Family Gathering at Leicester I 
Stressed the necessity in Toc H for faith. But the main point in the Patron’s 
Message to the Festival was the need for fair-thinking, for hard thinking. And 
you know how the Journat has been used at intervals over many months, with 
your full approval and mine, to press this need on the attention of our fellow- 
members. I should like to try to explain some day why I think that these two 
needs are most closely interlinked; now there is only time to say so, and to add a 
few sentences. 


I am sure that the essence of faith—on the human side—is intellectual, 
is rational, or something more than rational, but of the same kind; that 
it is not an affair merely of the emotions or the will. I am sure that 
the first effect of faith on the man who attains it is illumination—‘‘ whereas 
I was blind, now I sce”; and that faith was intended to lead us “ to seek compre- 
hension,” not to rest content with assenting to what we do not even try to under- 
Stand. When I spoke of the Family Gathering in London in 1927, I suggested 
that faith, hope and charity werc three “ energies ” through which we might reach 
out to seck and to find God—which according to our Objects is a matter with which 
in Toc H we are specially concerned. I think there was truth in that, looking 
at the matter from the human side, and remembering that that is not all, that 
none of our dealings with God can be “ uni-lateral.” And, without thinking that 
faith is the most important of these three “ energies,” I think it is the basis on 
which all that we achieve of the true Christian life is built; and that it is, as I 
have said, an “energy ” of an intellectual kind. Then when I realise, as we must 
if we think of it, the difficulty of using these energies, and especially perhaps that 
of faith, I remember that we are all promised seven Gifts of the Holy Spirit for 
the express purpose, as I sce it, of enabling us to use these “ energies.” Next, when 
I think of these gifts for a moment I see that no less than three of them relate to 
the intelleét—knowledge and understanding and wisdom, and I feel that there 


must be some point in that. I find I am told, too (and it seems just commonsense) 
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that I am not to sit Still expecting things to happen to me, but am to stir up and 
use the gifts that are given to me, to “ appropriate” them, make them my very 
own. And so I reach this conclusion. There are, or there ought to be, in Toc H 
all sorts of men. And whether our own particular individual job lics in simple 
acts of loving service (all involving complex individuals whose characters and circum- 
stances need to be clearly understood if we are to help them most effectively), 
or in seeking solutions of difficult and harassing problems, or in scrving God and 
His children in other ways, whether our minds are concentrated on faith, or are 
directed mainly to the works without which faith “is dead,’ we all alike need 


to stir up 


the Gifts, which are already ours if we will work for them and win 


them, of knowledge and understanding and wisdom. 


17.3. 35. 


Yours always, 
PETER. 


MULTUM IN PARVO 


£ Norman Hic has with the approval of 
the Southern African Executive, been selected 
for the post of Area Secretary for the 
Rhodesias, and will sail in July to take up 
his new work in this huge territory. 

8 Norman McPuerson (Axminster Group) 
has been appointed to the Staff and desig- 
nated to succeed Norman High as Area 
Secretary, Eastern London. 

“E Papre J. E. Tunstatt (Great Yarmouth 
Branch) has been appointed to the Staff and 
will become Area Padre, Northern London. 


YF Rec Sraton has been selected for special 
work in connection with Marks and Hostels 
under the direction of the Central Houses 
Committee. 


An Overseas 


W E have received from Shanghai Group 

a copy of their admirably arranged 
report for 1934—a matter of ten foolscap 
roneoed pages, bound in orange paper covers. 
And with it comes the Shanghai Toc H 
Song Book, a well-printed book of 36 large 
pages, bound in a stiff bright orange cover. 
It contains 60 songs, four ‘rounds’ and a 
dozen hymns, and it would be a great 
advance if every unit in Toc H could sing 
half as many as these really well. Shanghai 
has made a good selection of old and newer 
material. The newer songs include Vic- 
torian favourites like After the ball, Love's 
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$f Roy Arrripe has moved from Hull to 
Bristol to fit temporarily the post of Area 
Secretary, Western Arca, vacated by Dick 
Thomas. 


3 Papre Tom Savace sails on June 14 on the 
City of Exeter to become Headquarters and 
Transvaal Padre, Southern Africa. 


E Every good wish to Jonn C. S. Daty, 
Vicar of Airedale, who has been appointed 
the first Bishop of the new see of Gambia 
and the Rio Pongo (West Africa). 


YE Cambripc—E members will be glad to 
welcome any Toc H visitors at their new 
room, ‘Everyman’s Club,’ Falcon Yard, 
Petty Cury. 


Song-Book 


old sweet song, and Who’s your lady friend? 
which have made a remarkable ‘come 
back’ lately among us and prove that they 
have a vitality which no modern jazz 
‘crooner’ can hope to match. The war 
contributes Rogerum, If you were the only 
girl in the world, The home fires, and, of 
course, the choruses of Tipperary and Pack 
up your troubles. Many of the older songs 
will be found in our own Toc H Song Book, 
but there are some lovely additions, such as 
Passing by, Greensleeves and The road to the 
Isles. There is plenty of sentiment and 
plenty of humour—some of it unfamiliar. 


" PETER.” PLATE XHI. 


' PETER " 
First Hon. Administrator of Toc H, 1922—1935. 
(Photo.: Wykeham Studios.) 


PLATE NIV. THE TWO FRIENDS, 


LORD BALFOUR AND GILBERT TaLror. 


(From a photograph by Olive Edis, F.R.P.S. Thes figure of Gilbert Talbot ais 
reproduced, as a postecurd, by ALD Hallows. : 


CONCERNING GILBERT TALBOT 


T EGEND grows quickly from small beginnings and is often more attractive 

and valuable than truth. But in some things it is good to contradict legend and 
pin down the details of truth once and for all. The story of Gilbert Talbot’s death, 
in all its circumstances, is a permanent part of the history of Toc H: it is indeed the 
prologue to all that has happened among us since. And members are continually 
being reminded of the Story as week by week the Pilgrims to the Salient come 
together round Gilbert Talbot’s grave in Sanctuary Wood Cemetery. With their 
cyes upon our motto In Lumine Tuo videbimus lumen, which is engraved upon 
his headstone, they are wont to say together the words of the Ceremony of Light. 
At such times the Story of the attack at Hooge, and of how this grave comes to be 
where it is, is often told, and into the telling there creep too easily Strange in- 
accuracies of fact. These may do no wrong to the central truth of a man who, 
like almost countless others, gave up all and died with a great simplicity in battle, 
but it is a pity that needless inaccuracies should occur at all. 


The main facts of Gilbert Talbot’s life and of the way in which he died have 
already been set down in these pages, and we are now in a position to give the true 
story of how his body came to be buried where it is. Let us recapitulate what 
has already been printed here, and add a little from other records. 


Gilbert Talbot's Life 
The Journal of November, 1924, Pon a sketch of Gilbert’s life and 
character by one who knew him better than most men, Canon Scott Holland. This 
picture of him, the best that we are likely to have, was reprinted from a little book, 
So as by Fire (Second Series. Wells, Gardner, Darton & Co., 1916). It was accom- 
panied in the Journat by a photograph of him, in the uniform of the Rifle Brigade. 


A much fuller biography of him is to be found in a little memoir compiled by 
his mother, privately printed in 1916 for his friends and reprinted by a publisher 
three times in 1917 (Gilbert Talbot. Sidgwick & Jackson. 2s.). Besides the record 
of his short life, this contains extraéts from his letters and speeches and impressions 
of him from many friends. 


Members have often been told that Gilbert Talbot's great interest lay in politics 
and that a fine political career seemed to be before him when the war interrupted 
its first stages. His brother Neville notes that he was Still “ politically feeling his 
way ” and was as yet clear on only three things—his attachment to the Tory Party, 
his “great sympathy with ideals of social and democratic betterment, which he 
believed that the younger men of the Tory Party might make it their ambition to 
realise,” and “a passionate personal devotion to Mr. Balfour.” The bond between 
the older and younger man, the one so full of political experience, the other eagerly 
looking forward to it, was Strong. After Gilbert’s death, Lord Balfour (himself 
to be, some years later, a sincere senior friend of Toc H) wrote: “I loved Gilbert 
—he was always delightful to me, and I cherished the most confident hopes that 
if he lived he would do great things for his country. He Aas done great things— 
the greatest and most enviable—but not in the way I expected.” We are glad to 
be able to publish a very interesting photograph of these two friends taken together. 
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July 30, 1915—“ Our Name Day” 

The firs Liquid Fire Attack which was the prelude to, but not (as is sometimes 
said) the occasion of, Gilbert’s death was described in detail by Gordon Carey in 
the Journat of June, 1922, (Vol. I., No. 1) and reprinted, with minor corrections, 
in the Journa of July, 1932, under the heading “July 30: Our Name Day.” 


Gordon Carey, now Headmaster of Eastbourne College, was the only officer m 
his company to survive the Liquid Fire Attack which fell upon two companies of 
his battalion, the 8th Rifle Brigade, which, with the 7th King’s Royal Rifles, was 
holding the ground surrounding the mine crater at Hooge at dawn on July 30, 
1915. The crater and the trenches on each side of it were taken by the Germans, 
and the staff decided that they must be recaptured without delay. Two exhausted 
battalions, the 7th Rifle Brigade and the 8th King’s Royal Rifles, which had just 
been relicved and had moved back towards Poperinghe, were recalled to take part 
in this counter attack :— 

“ After a bare two hours’ sleep” (says Gordon) “ the 7th R.B. were roused and marched 
back, unfed, unwashed, in the clothes they had not taken off for a week, by the way 
they had just come . . . At 2.45 the four battalions duly went over the top and were 
swept out of existence by the enemy, whose machine guns there had been no time to 
locate and on whom the meagre artillery preparation had made no impression. Many 
of the men were caught on our own wire, and I believe that none got more than 50 yards 
beyond the edge of the wood. It was then that Gilbert Talbot and Billy Grenfell were 
killed, amongst scores of others.” 

A vivid narrative by ‘Taffy’ Evans (Accra Group, West Africa) was added 
in the Journa of July, 1932, to Gordon Carey’s account. Taffy was wounded that 
morning on a slope at some distance behind this fighting and witnessed the whole 
vain and tragic attack with his own eyes. 


Let us now supplement these two narratives a little by references to two other 
sources. The first is Donald Hankey’s 4 Student in Arms (First Series, 1916). 
Donald was a Corporal in the same battalion (7th Rifle Brigade) at this time, was 
wounded in the thigh, but managed to crawl away and was afterwards sent to 
hospital in England. The best known of the essays in his book, often reprinted, is 
The Beloved Captain—an unforgettable picture of ‘Ronnie’ Hardy, whose death 
Gilbert Talbot laments in his last letter to Neville, written two days before his 
own death. But in another essay, The Honour of the Brigade, Donald Hankey 
gives a most vivid and moving description of the attack at Hooge itself—thinly 
disguised, as he afterwards admitted, by the addition of “ features freely borrowed 
from other occasions.” The other source is John Buchan’s History of the War. 


‘Down the Line ’—and ‘Up’ again 
Donald begins by picturing the battalion’s life in the trenches which they had 
won from the Germans at Hooge: “a fortnight of hard work and short rations, 
of sleepless vigil and continual danger.” He shows how they came out when they 
were relieved : — 


“They had done well and they knew it. The colonel had said as much, and he 
was not a man to waste words. They had left the trench as safe as it could be made. 
And now they had been relieved. They were out of danger, slogging wearily along the 
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road to the rest camp. They were sick with sleepiness. Their shoulders ached under 
their heavy packs. Their feet were sore. Their clothes, which they had not changed 
for a fortnight, were filthy and lousy. They no longer attempted to march in Step 
or to hold themselves ereét. Each man limped along as best he could. They were 
dead tired; but they were not dejected. They were going to rest; they were going 
to sleep long and soundly, undisturbed by bombs. They were going to drink their 
fill of good hot tea and thin Belgian beer. They were going to get Stews of fresh 
meat instead of the eternal Chicago bully. They were going to have a hot bath, 
and to be served out with clean shirts and socks. They were far from dejected. 


The thought of all these good things to come gleamed in their eyes as they 
marched. . .” 


He describes their growing exhaustion as they slogged back towards Poperinghe 
until, as the dawn was breaking, they reached the pid at Vlamertinghe in which 
they were to bivouac before going further :— 


“They lay down as they were in rows upon the grass and the sun rose over a field 
of sleeping men. Two hours passed. Away in the distance could be heard the 
incessant rattle of musketry, mingled with the roar of the big guns. No one heeded it. 
A motor-cycle appeared at express speed. The colonel was roused, the company 
commanders sent for. The men were wakened up. Down the lines the message 
passed: ` Stack valises by platoons, and get ready to march off in fighting order; the 
Germans have broken through.’ The men were too dazed to talk. Mechanically 
they packed their greatcoats into their valises and Stacked them. The Germans broken 
through! All their work wasted! It was incredible.” 


At dawn, just as they slept, the first attack by Liquid Fire had broken the line 
where their comrades held it at Hooge. And now they were ordered to restore it: 


“Tt was no time for grumbling. This meant business. They forgot their fatigue, 
their thirst, their hunger. Their minds were full of the folk at home whom they 
might not see again, and the Struggle that lay before them. . . An officer caught 
the eye of a corporal and both smiled, and felt there was some curious link between 
them, hitherto unguessed. A captain said a few words to his men during a halt. 
Some trenches had been lost. It was their brigade that had lost them. For the 
honour of the Brigade, of the New Army, they must try to retake them. The men 
liStened in silence; but their faces were set.” 


And so the two tired battalions marched the eight miles back and were launched 
in the attack, uphill, with far too little artillery preparation, against the barbed 
wire at Hooge. Donald gives a fearful picture of it—the men going forward 
“mechanically, as men in a dream,” the Storm of lead and iron which met them 
and mowed them away, the edge of the wood “ choked with pale. the wounded 
raving with thirst. John Buchan, using the sober phrases of a historian, writes : — 


“The fighting at Hooge at the end of July had no strategic significance. . . But 

it is worthy of special notice, both because of the desperate nature of the conflict and 
because it was the firt appearance in battle of one of the new divisions. 
The Rifle Brigade never wavered, and no exploit in its long and splendid regimental 
history surpassed in desperate valour the advance of its new battalions towards 
certain destruction. . . The two battalions who counter-attacked on July 30 had 
had 2,000 casualties, including sixty officers. . . Among those who fell were two of 
the most brilliant of younger Oxford men, Lieut. Gilbert Talbot and Second-Lieut. 
the Hon. G. W. Grenfell.” 
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How Gilbert Talbot died 


The most circumstantial account of Gilbert Talbot’s actions and end that day 
were given by Rifleman Nash, his soldier servant, to Neville Talbot afterwards. 
This appears in an appendix to his mother’s memoir. Here are some extracts : — 

“The last hour or so (of the march back from Vlamertinghe) he and Nash walked 
on alone ahead of the rest—shclling became more violent as they got nearer to the 
wood. Gilbert said to Nash ‘ We're going up all together to a warm shop. I don't 
suppose many of us will come back.’ He was anxious lest the Platoon should not 
be in time, but they were on the tick, and all met as arranged. . . Receiving orders 
from the Colonel, Gilbert went forward a little with Nash, to report about the 
(Zouave) Wood. While still in the middle of the wood, Gilbert said ‘1 don’t think the 
machine-guns will be knocked out by this bombardment,’ clearly realising what the 
probable issue was. He was then told to line up his men behind a low trench. 
The condition of the wood was unspeakable. . . At first Gilbert went up and down, 
cheering the men—but at last no words could be heard, so great was the noise, and 
he went and sat a little apart, on the right, with his head a little bent (Neville said 
he was sure he was praying hard, and Nash thought so, too). He looked constantly 
at his watch. At 2.45 he blew the whistle which was the signal to charge—and at 
once the men (only sixteen were now available) leapt out, and rushed forward; 
Gilbert, followed closely by Nash, whom he had told to keep near him, headed 
them a few yards on, with the words ‘Come on, my lads—this is our day!’ Soon 
he came to the old British barbed-wire, which he was beginning to cut, when he was 
hit in the neck and fell over the Wire fencing. Nash, badly hit in the left arm at 
the same moment as his master, dashed forward, wrenched out his bandages and 
turned Gilbert gently on his back and tried to bind up the fatal wound in his neck. 
His blue eyes opened wide and he saw Nash and gave him a bright smile; then he 
turned a little over, and died. While Nash’s right hand was on Gilbert’s breast 
pocket to lay him down a bullet pierced the third finger (it was afterwards amputated) 
and went right through Gilbert’s cigarette-case and, he supposed, through his heart.” 


Some months later Rifleman Nash received the D.C.M. for the devotion and 


courage he had shown. As he talked with Neville tears were in his cyes at the 
thought of rejoining his platoon without his officer and so many of his friends. 


The Recovery of the Body 
A first attempt to recover Gilbert Talbot’s body was made at once. The severely 
wounded Nash managed to crawl back to report the casualty and offered himself 
to go out with the Stretcher-bearers to show where the body lay. More than one 
set of bearers tried to reach it, and two men got within ten feet of it, but were 
wounded in the attempt; the Colonel then forbade any others to risk their lives. 
The Story of how the body was eventually recovered has suffered distortion. 
A circumstantial account of it is given in the history of the East Yorks Regiment, 
which was in the next (the 6th) Division and on the flank of the R.B. and 
K.R.R. at this time. This account was reprinted from the regimental history 
by The Midnight Sun, the magazine of Toc H Eastern Canada in April, 1933, and 
thence reprinted by The Lamp of Toc H India in July, 1933. This account, 
according to Neville Talbot and others, is inaccurate in many particulars. It 
speaks of the discovery of Gilbert Talbot's body by Sergt. Shepherd, an N.C.O. 
of the East Yorks, and the reporting of it to Neville. 
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“This N.C.O.” (the account goes on) “ gallantly offered to go out at dusk with three 
stretcher-bearers and bring in the body. At the appointed time the little party stole 
out from the trenches and began that fearful search in No-Man’s-Land amidst the 
barbed wire and the dead. Their dim forms were silhouetted against the partial moonlight 
over the village of Hooge. It was a weird picture, for from their sentry posts on the 
outskirts of Sanctuary Wood the Germans soon detected the strange movements of 
Shepherd and his comrades, whilst from the sand-bagged British trenches the Rev. Talbot 
followed the little band, his eyes fixed anxiously on the four men. A few ineffectual 
shots came from the German trenches.” This report then describes the bringing in 
of the body on a stretcher and ends: “ Thus the little party of gallant East Yorkshiremen 
who, at the risk of their own lives, had scrambled out of the front line trenches in 
Zouave Wood, gave to the history of the war another touching epic.” 


This detailed account would Strike any reader as bearing the stamp of authenticity. 
But the version of the episode given both by Neville Talbot and by a Toc H member, 
who at the time was Adjutant of the East Yorks, is quite different. In their 
recollection the &retcher-bearers of the East Yorks played a gallant part but their 
N.C.O. was not the discoverer of the body; the incident took place by daylight and 
not in the dark, and not a shot was fired. After saying that he had already pointed 
out to the Colonel of the East Yorks “how inaccurate the account was—at least so 
it seemed to me, though my memory is by no means infallible,” Neville writes : — 


“My story is this: Gilbert fell on the 30th July. I wasn’t allowed by the 14th Divisional 
Headquarters to go up on the 3rst but I managed to get up all right on the night of the 
Ist August, two nights after he had fallen. I am pretty sure I got the information about 
the point from which Gilbert and his Platoon had advanced out of the Wood, from a 
Sergeant who had survived in his Company. (I remember very well things turned on 
the position of a store of bombs in the trench, but all the same Sergeant Shepherd may 
have helped me with information when I went up the second time). I remember seeing 
the remains of the shattered Rifle Brigade—after they had been relieved: dear Ronnie 
MacLachlan* in tears over the loss of all his ‘boys.’ Anyhow, the first time I tried, 
just about dusk, I got into No-Man’s-Land, first found the body of young Woodroffe, 
V.C.,t and then found Gilbert’s body. It was very hot weather, and, of course, the 
bodies were much affected by it; it was rather horrid. I took his cap-badge and some 
things out of his pocket. There was nothing more that could be done that night, so I got 
back into a trench, held, I think, by the Somerset Light Infantry (14th Division). 
The East Yorks were then holding the trench out of which Gilbert had charged. 


“ Then, next day, or perhaps a day or two afterwards (I really don’t remember), I went 

up in the middle of the day, certainly in full daylight, when everything was quite quiet. 
I found that there was a sap reaching forward out of the trench, and at the head of 
the sap there was a little party of East Yorks. Gilbert’s body was lying quite close to the 
end of the sap. Two or three men of the East Yorks., with no doubt Sergeant Shepherd, 
did then get the body in on a stretcher. I really don’t remember whether I went with 
them. I don’t think I should have minded doing so, but I think I was rather reluctant 
to see the body close by, which by then was much decomposed. I remember that I 
was able to point it out quite easily from the end of the sap. I don’t remember an 
firing going on that day at all. On the night of August 1st there was still a good deal 
coming over, but, of course, nothing to what there had been.” 

* R.C. MacLachlan, Colonel of the Battalion, was afterwards killed, as a Brigadier-General, at Locre, 

on August 11th, 1917. The Glasgow Branch Lamp bears his name. 

¢ Lt. Sidney Woodroffe, 8th Bo. R.B., had fallen in the morning, Gilbert in the afternoon. 
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It is, therefore, plain that Neville went up twice to Sanctuary and Zouave Woods 
—the first time on the night of August 1, when he crawled out and found his 
brother’s body; the second time, a ra days later, in daylight when he saw it 
brought in by some men of the East Yorkshire Regiment. On the first occasion 
the 14th Division were holding this se€tor; on the second the 6th Division had 
relieved them again. 


Corroboration of the main points of Neville’s narrative comes from Captain Willis, 
who is now Welfare Worker on the Kolar Goldfield, India, and Secretary of the 
Toc H Group there. In the Summer of 1915 he was Adjutant of the East Yorks 
at Hooge. While at home on leave last year he wrote this note for us:— 

“On the 4th and 5th of August, 1915, my Battalion, of which I was adjutant, was in 
the Line in front of Sanctuary Wood having relieved the 6th Battalion K.O.Y.LLL., 
14th Division, two or three days previously, following the liquid fire attack on the 
30th of July, 1915. 

“One afternoon on one of the dates mentioned, Neville Talbot, Senior Chaplain 
6th Division and attached to the 3rd Battalion Rifle Brigade, came into our Battalion 
Headquarters and stated to my Commanding Officer, Lt.-Col. J. L. J. Clarke (now 
Brigadier General) that he had been informed that his brother Gilbert who had been 
killed on the 30th July was reported to be lying out in front of our Line, and could he 
go up to the front Line Trenches and sce if this was so. 

“Col. Clarke directed me to accompany Neville and, from the latter’s description of 
the place he had been told of, we proceeded to that part of the Line held by our “A” 
Company. On arrival in the Trench we wandered up and down a while, trying to 
locate the spot whcre poor Gilbert was supposed to be lying. Eventually I decided to 
go out in front and from Neville’s description of his brother I roamed about in front 
of the wire until I came across a body (of which there were many) which I thought 
was young Talbot. I then went back a httle way and called to Neville, that I thought 
I had located his brother’s body, Neville then came out in front and confirmed my 
identification. A stretcher-party was called for, and a Sergeant Shepherd with two or 
three men came and carried the body back to the Trench, where it was taken by 
Neville Talbot to Sanctuary Wood for burial. 

“ Ie is interesting to record that while all this was going on, the Germans (who were 
in possession of our original front Line) never fired a shot.” 


* x * x 


It seems worth while to set the ascertained faéts on record now in order to correct 
inaccuracies which have crept into the Story and to provide references to which 
members can turn in future when in doubt about the true history of an event 
which belongs to the name of Toc H. The whole episode of the Liquid Fire 
attack and the counter-attack at Hooge on July 30, 1915, is but a tiny detail in the 
huge picture of the World War. It called forth the utmost physical endurance, 
moral courage and devotion to duty and their comrades of a body of plain men; 
it cost most of them the supreme sacrifice of their lives. Of the part of one junior 
officer in the affair Neville Talbot writes: “I think Gilbert would like that the 
impression given of him did not suggest that there was anything extraordinary 
in what he did. I have always felt that he was iust a representative subaltern 
following as so many did in going forward. Hce is therefore a very typical Elder 
Brother.” 
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ON BECOMING ARTICULATE 


1 ae HANKEY (‘ The Student in Arms’) in one of the articles, so 
j memorable to some of us, which he sent home from active service in Flanders 
wrote of “ The Religion of the Inarticulate.” He wrote, out of a mixed experience 
at Rugby and Oxford, in Bermondsey boys’ clubs and in the ranks as a rifleman 
and N.C.O., of the wide gap which exists between what the ‘ average man’ really 
believes, the code by which he lives his life, and the phrases he has been taught 
at school about life, especially the teaching of his Church. He describes the con- 
versation in a hut the night before his company was going into the trenches for 
the first time. The chaplain’s talk to them that day roused a lot of ‘ average’ 
good men to scoffing. “It was,’ the ‘Student’ writes, “ enough to convince 
me that the soldier, and in this case the soldier means the working man, does not 
in the least connect the things that he really believes in with Christianity . . . 
This is surely nothing short of tragedy. Here were men who believed absolutely in 
the Christian virtues of unsclfishness, gencrosity, charity, and humility, without 
ever connecting them in thcir minds with Christ; and at the same time what they 
did associate with Christianity was just on a par with the formalism and smug 
self-righteousness which Christ spent His whole life in trying to destroy.” 


The same danger—which many membcrs must feel at times and which a few 
are bold enough to express—necds to be watched and dealt with in Toc H. For 
a great movement, like a school or a Church, produces a set of ideas, an array 
of special words and phrases, which it crystallizes into a sort of ‘creed ” and which 
It goes on teaching, often without the effort of continual thought about them. 
And in the course of time, as ideas change and a new generation arises, the old 
words and ideas run the risk of becoming detached from what men really believe. 
It is so easy to go on repeating the articles of a creed, parrot-like and with a faint 
satisfactory sense of doing ones’ duty, and taking part, with every outward show 
of reverence, in ceremonies which have ceased to impress the mind and arouse 
the will to action. The four Points of the Compass, the Elder Brethren, the Cere- 
mony of Light, the grand, overworked words and phrases: Fellowship, Service, 
“building the Kingdom of Heaven”, have become so familiar to us in Toc H 
that they may fall into secret contempt—unless we prove them constantly, think 
them out again, compare them honestly with our own private set of beliefs and 
our individual code of action. If they do not mean any longer what we, or our 
forbears in Toc H, believed them to mean, we should have the courage to revise 
them so that they are true for us again; if they have ceased to mean anything real 
to us we should only be honest if we discarded them. That, no doubt, seems to 
any ‘good Toc H member’ unthinkable—and indeed to discard all the ideas upon 
which Toc H has so far been built up would be to bring the whole house crashing 
to the ground. After all this is not a case for the housebreaker, the mere negative 
undoer of other men’s labour. It is—to change the metaphor—a case for the bold 
and skilful gardener, the man who constantly tends the living, growing plant, 
removing the dead leaf and the unfruitful bud that the essential, deep-rooted plant 
which is Toc H may spring, everlastingly fresh, in vigour, in beauty and in 
usefulness. 
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Now in Toc H we all have our ‘ religion ’ about it—for religio, the Roman army 
word for the soldier’s oath on joining the colours, expressly means something which 
binds a man to a cause. And we are bound to Toc H—or we should not bother to 
retain our membership of it. Is our belief in Toc H a “ Religion of the Inarticulate? ” 
Can we, when challenged, give a reason for the faith that is in us? Do the ideas 
of Toc H, as spoken about at Guest-nights or written about in our literature, fit 
in with our life of everyday, meet our inmost needs, express our real desires? Do we 
really understand the things Toc H, through the mouths of its chosen spokesmen, 
constantly says to us? Or have we never thought them out for ourselves? It would 
be a fine thing if every member were brought to the point of being ‘articulate ’ 
about Toc H. Somcone, at a meeting which was held recently to put the idea of 
Toc H before strangers, said, half seriously: “ Let me give you a tip. When you 
mect a man in the street wearing a Toc H tie or badge go up to him and say, * What 
is Toc H?’ Ten to onc he will be so taken aback that he will say, ‘Come and have 
a drink.’ And then he will spend a long time explaining——and you may not under- 
stand what he is driving at.” Everyone of us admits that Toc H takes a lot of 
explaining: probably it is literally “ too simple for words,” and the only satisfactory 
answer to the enquirer is, ““ Come and sce ”—so long as you have a specimen of 
Toc H fellowship and service which is good enough to convince him. But among 
ourselves we surely ought to practice answering the very common question, “ What 
is Toc H?” To say, “ O, it’s all in the Diary,” or “ You'll get to the bottom of it 
if you read Toc H Under Weigh,” is burking the issue. Better to find our own 
words for the thing we love and serve, and in so doing to confess our uncertainty 
on this point or that. Thus we all become articulate and equipped to bridge any 
gap which may threaten between the things which others have said about Toc H 
and the things we say to ourselves about it. Many a wise man has gone to great 
pains to argue a case or to write it all down at length, not for the cars or eyes of 
anyone else, but just “ to clear his own mind.” This is an exercise which we might 
practice more among our long-suffering fellow-members. 


In point of faét, this kind of effort to become “ articulate ” about Toc H is happily 
not rare. How often docs the editor of the Journau, for instance receive the manu- 
script of “ a talk given to our Group ” on the Elder Brethren or the Four Points of 
the Compass or the Toc H Prayer—forwarded, at the request of fellow members in 
the Group, “ in case it is worthy of a place in your pages.” In nine cases out of ten 
such a paper does not get printed here——not because it is “ unworthy ” or untrue, 
but simply because what it contains has already been said countless times, often 
better. Rather too often the talk to the Group, when examined, proves to be 
made up of paraphrases or actual word-for-word quotation from printed Toc H 
literature—in other words the speaker has been copying out the ‘creed’ rather 
than trying to understand it himself. But in many cases there is a clear effort to 
think clearly and to express ideas freshly, with greater or less success. This cannot 
but prove a valuable part in the training of any member who attempts it. 


One unit (it is almost certainly not the only one) has been trying a very simple 
scheme to help its members to become articulate about Toc H. It seems well 


worth while to pass it on. Here it is:— 
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A Scheme of Short Talks on Toc H 


1. The object is to have a short, serious talk at every Toc H meeting. To make the 
theme continuous the talk should be held every Toc H night irrespective of the main 
programme. Also the whole series would need careful planning in advance, and the points 
upon which the speaker is to talk should be drawn up by a committee or an individual 
thoroughly conversant with the subject. 


2. A time-limit of ve minutes should be rightly adhered to; only the essentials can be 
given. This should come directly after ‘Light,’ the meeting being more fit for it then 
than before the Ceremony. 


3. The subject would be Toc H: its history from the comradeship of the Elder Brethren 
in Flanders up to the present day; then the Main Resolution, the Four Points of the 
Compass, Service, Jobs, Organisation, etc. The older members know all this, but a 
resumé of it will teach the younger members and refresh the minds of the older ones. 


4. For subjects such as the Main Resolution, five minutes is inadequate. It could, 
therefore, be split up into four or more different sections and dealt with in successive 
weeks, 


The following list can, of course, be subdivided, and every point made the subject of a 
Talk. The points of every Talk can be brought round so as to end up with a fleeting 
reference to the next talk, somewhat in the nature of a serial. The idea is to make every 
member feel that he doesn’t want to miss next week’s instalment. 


Talk. Subject. Points. 


(1) FLANDERS 1914-1915 . . (a) The fellowship of the men in the trenches. 

(b) The levelling of class. 

(c) An unspoken need for an Everyman’s Club. 
(2) Tatsor House . j (a) Its beginnings. 

(b) Gilbert Talbot. 

(c) The Rev. P. B. Clayton. 

(d) “ Abandon Rank All Ye That Enter Here.” 
(3) do. £ ; . (a) Ground Floor: Recreation, Grub. 

(b) Second Floor: Reading and Writing. 

(c) Upper Room: Spiritual. 
(4) do. , ' . (a) The end of its first period of usefulness. 
(5) AFTER THE WAR. É . (a) Re-birth. 

(b) First House in London. 

(c) Toc H spreading. 


(6) Overseas . : ‘ . (a) The spreading of Toc H overseas. 
(b) The position overseas to-day. 
(7) Toc H, 1935 - : . (a) Toc H to-day. 
(b) Toc H to-morrow. 
(8) Reticion . i : . (a) Its broad Christian basis. 
(b) Its special contribution. 
(9) Royat CHARTER . : . (a) “To preserve amongst men and to transmit to 
future generations the traditions of fellowship and 
service... . 
(10) do. r, . (b) “To encourage amongst members of the Associa- 
tion the desire to perform all kinds of social 
GABE, co 5 6 
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me 


(11) RoyaL CHARTER 


(12) 
(13) 


do. 


Main Resoxution 


do. 
do. 


Toc H Compass . 


do. 

do. 

do. 
SERVICE 
Joss 5 
‘ GROPING’ . 
Tue Group . 


THe Branca 
Tue District 
Tue AREA 
HEADQUARTERS 
THE PRoBATIONER 
RALLIES 


TRAINING WEEK-ENDS . 
Tue CEREMONY oF LIGHT . 


INITIATION 
FamiLty Prayers . 


(c) “To promote amongst men wide human 
interests... . " 

(d) “To mitigate by habit of mind and word and 
deed the evils of class consciousness. ...” 

(a) Remember with gratitude how God used the Old 
TAOMSG. eee 

(b) Behind the ebb and flow of things temporal stand 
the eternal realities. .. .. 

(c) . . . . Strengthened to go forth to fight for the 
setting up of His Kingdom upon carth.... . 

(a) To listen now and always for the voice of God. 

(b) To know His Will revealed in Christ and to do 
it fearlessly... . . 

To think fairly. 

To witness humbly. 

To love widely. 

To build bravely. 

Sacrifice in service. 

‘ Worth-while ' jobs, corporate and individual. 

Start of a Toc H unit. 

(a) The Rushlight. 

(b) Working for Branch status. 

‘Maintaining ’ its life. 

The work of the Team. 

Its position in the scheme. 

Its work and personnel. 

His preparation and progress. 

How to run them. 

Their purpose. 

(a) The Lamp and its double cross. 

(b) The Act of Remembrance. 

(c) The Act of Self Dedication. 

Candidate; Sponsors. 

Purpose; method; voluntary nature. 


BBs Gi CGE 
4 LISD? 


TSE 


THE ELDER BRETHREN 


Albert Reynolds: Gravesend Group 

Gravesend Group are sorry to record the 
death of Avsert RicuHarp ReyYNo.tps at the 
early age of twenty-cight. In him they have 
lost a bright and genial personality. 


William Wrestnidge: Quarndon Group 


The death of Birt Westnipce in tragic 
circumstances has robbed Quarndon Group 
of a well loved friend. 
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George Soden: Oxford Branch 
On February 20 Oxford lost an old and 
valued member of the family in (GEORGE 
SoDEN. 


Clement Hirst: Ossett Group 
‘Crem,’ who died at a Sanatorium for 
T.B. on March 2, was one of the founders 
of Ossett Group and its first chairman. He 
is greatly missed. 


WHITHER BROADCASTING? 


T SUPPOSE it is just because the public have all along been satisfied in the back 

of their minds that the control of our wireless system is beyond the reach of 
corruption, that we find in this country such a curious disinclination to discuss 
or read about the really vital problems affecting radio transmission and reception. 
In Germany and America plenty is written about broadcasting policy, and the 
political and educational possibilities of a centrally controlled service are fully and 
widely thrashed out. In conversation we find that the average listener often 
professes to a certain amount of fear lest he is going to have too much education 
or uplift ‘put across’ him!; but in his heart of hearts he is quite ready to brag 
about the cultural superiority of our B.B.C. system to that obtaining in other 
countries. The bulk of writing about radio in the daily and weekly press concerns 
petty personalities about artists or administrators, while the wider aspects of the 
principles guiding policy are barely touched upon. I dare say if they were dealt 
with at any length, the clientele of the journal publishing the material would be 
bored and the critic would lose his job. So indifferent are we to the methods 
and motives of a huge influence which is imperceptibly moulding public opinion ! 


The most controversial topic of all is, of course, whether or not the radio- 
controlling authority should be permitted to “sell the air” to advertisers. This 
question is seldom, if ever, discussed, and chiefly for this reason: all the newspapers 
in the country are commercially interested in postponing any discussion of it 
indefinitely. A radio system which allowed of advertisement revenue would be 
a far more serious rival to the press than the system as it is to-day. So the chief 
national dailies will not even allow the matter to be ventilated in their columns. 
I wonder how many people have ever seriously weighed in their own minds the 
pros and cons of allowing a measure of advertisement—say in the morning and 
afternoon programmes? How many people realise how little this involves in the 
way of irritating interruption, as practised in America to-day; in many cases simply 
at the beginning and end of the programme: “This comes to you by courtesy of 
the X.Y.Z. Corporation, and a similar item can be heard each Monday at this 
hour.” The advantages, too, must be considered. First of all, an immense increase 
of revenue releasing more money for securing the finest available talent; and 
secondly, the tense competition set up between advertisers owning parallel periods 
to make their own hours the best of their kind. Would the public lose so much, 
assuming the best late hours still remained beyond advertisers’ control? It would 
be a good change for the best artists and for those who want to hear them oftener. 
But the press magnates would not like it, of course! 


Has it occurred to you, after all, that it is direétly in the interest of a certain 
section of the press, at any rate, to refrain from such criticisms of the B.B.C. as 
might cause it so to improve that it became an even more efficient rival, in that 
sphere where rivalry and competition exists? After all, in warfare you don’t allow 
a really Stupid enemy general to be bumped off earlier than is necessary. Anyhow, 
this question of permitting advertisements, and perhaps also the question of the 
improvement of the wireless news service must be constantly and vigilantly con- 
sidered by the public in relation to the interests of the press. 
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Apart from these points it is surely the duty of conscientious citizens, even if they 
are not themselves members of listening groups, to speak up for those sectional and 
uplift activities of the B.B.C., which do not win for it countless new licence-holders 
but which do differentiate our national service from others, and should earn it 
prestige in the world. Again, listeners in the provinces and in Ircland and Wales 
and Scotland should take the implications of “regional broadcasting’ seriously so 
that those who do so within the B.B.C. may benefit from their support and con- 
structive criticism. After all, these things are much more vital than tittle-tattle 
about artists and composers. Toc. 


Questions for Discussion 


(2) 
(b) 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


system altogether? 


rural districts as in other countries? 


in its place? 


Do we wish to exclude ‘ sponsored programmes’ and advertisers from our radio 
Ought we to have a graduated licence, differing in amount between urban and 


Should the B.B.C. try to run its own news service? 
Has the Regional programme scheme failed and, if so, what should be tried 


Does the B.B.C. spend too much money on:—(i) jazz; (ii) vaudeville; 


(iii) symphonic music; (iv) opera; (v) talks. 


THE OPEN HUSTINGS 


Which is 


more 


Dear Epiror, 


Last Christmas in London alone several 
hundreds of poor children must have been 
entertained to tea and festivities by Toc H 
units; the total so “treated” throughout 
England and the world certainly ran into 
thousands. While not questioning the value 
of such parties or the pleasure they undoub- 
tedly gave to our young guests (to say nothing 
of the uniting effect of such a corporate job 
on the Toc H unit), I cannot help wondering 
whether all the energy, goodwill and money 
expended could not have been more con- 
structively employed in setting say half-a- 
dozen boys really on their feet and giving 
them a sound start in life. The quality of 
service rendered, rather than its quantity, 
must ultimately be the test of its ‘ worth- 
whileness.’ Goodwill so thinly spread can 
leave very little permanent mark on the lives 
of its recipients. A happy and sticky hour 
or two (with the inevitable over-tiredness, 
crossness and indigestion left to the tender— 
or not so tender—mercy of parents) may un- 
doubtedly bring a temporary ray of sun- 
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W orth While ? 


shine into a Jarge number of rather grey 
lives, but in praétice few children—at any 
rate in large towns—are nowadays without 
some kind of Christmas treat and some are 
in danger of becoming quite blasé about 
such affairs. I cannot help feeling that Job- 
masters would do well to consider whether a 
more lasting and constructive piece of service 
might not be rendered by the “ adoption” 
of one boy for whom the unit together could 
ensure a chance in life he might never other- 
wise receive. 

The same question as to quality or quantity 
of service is likely to crop up again during 
the summer in the matter of holidays. An 
afternoon or day at Southend or elsewhere 
for a hundred children, or a fortnight’s 
holiday by the sea for half-a-dozen? Which 
is the more worthwhile? 

Let us weigh up our values a bit more and 
avoid taking the line of least resistance which 
almost always ends in a cul-de-sac. 


Yours sincercly, 
ALEC CHURCHER. 


47, Francis Street, S.W.1. 


A MALTESE H.Q. PLATE XV. 


e Ea 
; 
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1. The ‘ House’ of Sliema Group—general view; 2. The Stewards; 3. The Garden; 4. The 
Lounge and Meeting Room; 5. A Sunday Tea-party; 6. The Back Door; 7. The old H.Q. in 
Point Street, now ‘ to let.’ 

(News from Maltese units will be found on page 177.) 
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PLATE XVI. A GUEST-NIGHT CARTOON. 
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New Englanos OFFSPR Ss 
p WALTON, 


Easrrielo, 


These drawings, selected from a large cartoon, were recently produced for a District Guest-night 

by the Hon. District Pilot—and we feel that local talent should be mobilised everywhere in Toc H 

to do more of this kind of thing. The main characteristic of the units is portrayed—railwaymen at 

New England, countrymen at Deeping, brickmakers at Vlettom. Space prevents the inclusion of 

t Sarge’s ' conception of Stamford and Oundle, and Spalding and Bourne, and of the District Team 
steering their ship by Rules of the Road. 


LOOKING TOWARDS EASTER 


We print below some meditations for each of the days in Hory Week (Palm Sunday, 
April 14 to Easter Day, April 21) by ‘Jerry’ Harmer, Manchester Arca Padre. They 
were not originally prepared for the Journat. but for more private use in Toc H, but it 
seems a pity that any member who so wishes should not have the use of them. Some 
people are already accustomed to religious meditation of this kind, but many others to 
whom the idea is Strange may like to make an experiment with it this Easter. Their 
compiler writes: “There is a separate idea for each day, based on the general theme 
of the day. They are simple, and have no common form (each day's charadler seems to 
determine the form) and no great claim to originality. They are intended for thoughtful 
reading from which, it is hoped, real prayer may result.” 


PALM SUNDAY, April 14: “Christ the King” 
1. “ Hail our Monarch, Son of David.” 


Christ is King. Never was kingship denied Him by friend or foe, and the symbols 
of monarchy appear at great moments of His human life. 


CuristMas: Verse of “ ineffable grace” comes to us from the 15th century : — 


I sing of a maiden 

That is makeless (spotless); 
King of all kings 

To her son she ches (chose). 


There is truth in it, too, for in His cradle He was crowned in understanding 
and hope. There He reccived the homage of simple and wise, peasant and prince. 
But His Kingship is of things spiritual, not material. It has to do, not with wealth 
and temporal might, but humility and love. It is the first challenge to consider ‘ the 


eternal realities.” “Seek ye first the kingdom of God.” Have you really accepted 
that challenge? 


Parm SUNDAY : — 
Come, faithful people, come away 
Your homage to your Monarch pay; 
It is the feast of palms to-day. 


From outside the walls a procession moves towards Jerusalem. There is One at 
the head. Who is this? Jesus, the prophet of Nazareth. In the minds of some 
there Stirs a memory: the words of one who in the past had said, “ Behold 
thy king cometh unto thee: He is just, and having salvation; lowly, and riding 
upon an ass. . .” And a great shout goes up. “ Hosanna, blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.” So does the King of all kings move on into 
the Holy City. 

Can you see Him? He rides upon an ass, the royal animal in time of peace. 
He is King—but a king of peace, and of love which is the way to peace. His 
royal progress ends at the Temple. The way of the peacemaker must be His way, 
must lead to God, or peace has no meaning. It is again, you see, the kingdom 
of the spiritual. To Conquer Hate—it can only be done through allegiance to Him. 
Have you faced that? 
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Goop Fripay: “Behold your King.” Thus does Pilate present Him to the 
howling mob, and so does he seal his refusal to face the demands of truth. And 
you? Itis not enough to sce light in Him—it must be translated into a living flame 
of truth in you. 


On the Cross, Christ is crowned in mockery, but a thicf, seeing His Light, said: 
“ k 5 2 : 

Remember me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom.” You are builders, 
“reckoning nothing of the world’s opinion.” Is it true? 


EastER—aAND To-pay: “Christ is King—crowned on His Throne of Glory”. 
Behold your King. 


2. “Glory and praise and dominion be Thine, King Christ the Redeemer.” 


“The Lord is King, be the people never so unpatient: He sitteth between the 
cherubims, be the earth never so unquict.” Yes! Christ, the Eternal, is King: 
a living challenger to you to face the fact ‘that behind the ebb and flow of things 
temporal stand the eternal realities? Do you believe that? Or is it merely a 


phrase? It must mean the authority of the eternal or it means nothing. 


Has He authority over my thinking, my fellowship, my service? Will they Stand 
the tests of the standards of Christ? As His Kingship is so muést our subjectship be. 
The path of loyal subjectship is the path of free surrender. Then we too become 
kings. Cuz servare regnare (Whom to serve is to reign). If we are His servants 
we become ourselves kings with power—power to build in the wills of men. Who 
is sufficient for these things? You—for where He reigns there is power. 


What is the quality of your homage, your loyalty, your service? Think this out. 


MONDAY, April 15: “ Things that are Real” 
Read S. Mark 11, verses 12-14, 20-25 and 15-19. Two events concern us to-day :— 


1. The fruitless Fig-Tree. It is a sad story. It was a tree full of promise, but 
it was an empty promise never to be fulfilled. It was incapable of bearing real 
fruit. And why? Because it had lost its “soul.” It could create nothing but 
leafy superficiality, which in the end could satisfy no man. It is moŝt certain God 
was not satisfied! Thus it failed to be its real self, it could never be true to its 
potentialities. 


So is it, often, with man. He is full of promise and he bears fruit. But it is 
the superficial fruit of the fig-trec, empty, unreal, useless to himself, to others or 
to God. And all because he will not be true to himself. He is made in the image 
of God, capable of developing in line with the will of God into the express image 
of His Person. That is his destiny if he will embrace it. So can he be true, so can 
he be real. Are you prepared to be real in yourself that you may bear fruit to 
perfection? 

2. The Cleansing of the Temple. What had happened? The Temple’s purge 
was spiritual, but that was being forgotten. The ‘flow of things temporal ‘—there 
seems to have been little ‘cbb’—was threatening to swamp the eternal. The 
machinery of business—the buying and selling of birds and beasts, the changing 
of money—was pushing into the background the one thing that really mattered. 
Materialism and its machinery was becoming more important than the spiritual. 
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Christ sweeps it all away, and restores once more to the Temple its utter 
and proper authority. Do you not catch an echo of those earlier words: “Seek ye 
first the Kingdom of God ”? 


Are you thinking of the world to-day? There is a clear parallel. Unregulated 
mechanisation is enslaving man so that he forgets the purpose of living. Those 
two matters of buying and selling, and money, are near to the heart of to-day’s 
difficulties. Do you not hear yet again the echo of those words: “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God”? The material must be subordinate to the spiritual. Final 
purpose must contro] transitory means. 


One thing more. How did Christ restore the Temple to its true purpose? Simply 
by the exercise and power of His personality. If we would bed, wisely with the 
difficulties that confront us to-day we must make personality our main concern. 
The man in himself is of paramount importance to God: machines and materials 
and all else must be subservient. That way lies reality. Can reality be triumphant 
to-day? It is for you to decide. 


TUESDAY, April 16: “ Problems” 


Read S. Mark 11, xxvii., 12, xxxvii. To-day is the last in Christ’s public ministry, 


and He had to face a barrage of questions, asked, for the most part, in an attempt 
to trap Him. 


I. First, there is the deputation of leaders of ecclesiastical bodies challenging 
Christ’s assumption of spiritual authority. His method of answer is, at bottom, to 
make them face faéts. Such is His method to-day. What think ye of Christ? 


2. The next point to be brought up is Christ’s relation to nationalism. This 
time it is an unofficial deputation. Christ forces them to face honestly the difference 
between the spiritual kingdom and the kingdoms of the world. The difficulties of 
nationalism and the like fade into unreality when set against the background of His 
teaching concerning the things of the spirit. 


3. Later the Sadducees question Him on a technical point about marriage and the 
resurrection—in which they did not believe! Christ again makes them face the 
fundamental truth that the spiritual life is in emphasis and method of working 
quite different from their present conception which is based on a material outlook. 


4. Finally, an individual questions Him—honestly this time: because he was really 
concerned about it. “What commandment is first of all?” Jesus answered: 
ie . thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength.’ The second is this, ‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.” And the scribe accepted that—quite sincerely, in 
his heart. And Christ said to him: “ Thou art not far from the kingdom of God.” 


So is it always! Your difficulties, the world’s difficultics, questions of authority, 
nationalist aspirations, moral problems of living and dying and all the rest, can 
find their normal solution in the acceptance of the two-fold rule of love: towards 
God and fellowman. How far is the world from the kingdom of God? How far 
are you? 
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WEDNESDAY, April 17: “ Triumphant Love” 


I. THE Wor.p’s NEED. 


“Mummy, I want something I haven't got.” 


It was a little girl who spoke thus, but it might well have been the world. The 
world’s need is a spiritual one, and its other name is friendship. Friendship between 
man and man; between man and God. That is rcligion, ee ‘religion’ means a 
tic, a bond. Yes! but it is a bond of friendship. Until we learn that we come to 
no beginning save a false Start; we come to no end save despair and impotence. 


2. THE FRIENDSHIP OF CHRIST. 
“A friend loveth at all times.” 


Consider the events of this day (S. Mark 14, verses 1-11). Christ spends it quietly 
with His friends at Bethany. Later He sups at the house of Simon the Leper. His 
feet are bathed in precious ointment, and He permits the woman’s extravagant 
devotion in face of protest. What a mixture!—pcople of some wealth, a one-time 
leper, and a woman who had probably been a harlot. And the tie that bound 
them to each other? Friendship: which is no respecter of persons, of notoricty, 
of physical or social downcasts or outcasts. Friendship is triumphant. It is also 
catholic in that it works always, everywhere, through all willing to be taught by Him. 


But there is another side to to-day’s picture: a warning against self-interest. 
The leaders of Pharisee and Sadducee parties rejected His friendship and to-day 
decided to arrange for His arrest. Their closed and self-sufficient minds killed 
friendship. Judas sold Him to-day, and friendship was destroyed by personal 
ambition. “It is not an open enemy that hath done me this dishonour: but it was 
even thou my companion, mine own familiar friend.” 


3. FRIENDSHIP AND Duty. 
“Ye are my friends, tf ye do the things which I command you.’ 


“O God . . who hat . . set men in (Toc H) to sce their duty as Thy will.” 
To do His will is the duty of followers—and the delight of friends. Between duty 
and delight there is often a great gulf fixed, but love carries us beyond duty to real 
devotion. St. Francis on La Verna asked: ‘‘ Who art Thou? And who am I?” 
His answer surely was: “I am He who calls you no longer servant but friend.” 

Learn, then, what friendship means. Artifex (Supplement to JourNAL, June, 1934) 
reminded us that it is a “ creative art.” If we are wise we shall learn at the source. 
We shall go to the Creator and the Friend. We shall go to God who is Love, 
for friendship and creation have thcir roots in Love. 


, 


4. THe Power oF Love. 


“No arms are there so strong as the arms of love, and that not only to embrace and 
hold, but to conquer.’’—(Francisco de Osuna). 


We are fellow-workers with God on one condition: that we use His method of 
love. That is the secret of creation, of all Building. That is the only way of 
achieving the Two-fold Reconciliation. We arc unreconciled because there is fear 
in the heart, because we are prisoners in our own gaols. But perfect love casteth 
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out fear, and if we will live by love we can be free men, for His service is perfect 
freedom. Love is truly infallible, omnipotent. 

But the power comes only to those who are worthy, and those are they who have 
learnt “ to give and not to count the cost.” “And he that doth not take his cross 
and follow after Me, is not worthy of Mc,” for the cross is the hallmark of love, 
the kiss of peace and freedom. A man must win his V.C. So, too, must a man 
win his cross by the worthiness of his love. For if I be lifted up, even as He, 
then I can draw all men within the power of triumphant love. 


MAUNDY THURSDAY, April 18: “The Upper Room” 


It was the Upper Room that was the true centre and focus of Talbot House in 
Poperinghe. In the Upper Room where Christ spent part of this night is concen- 
trated all for which Toc H must stand. Here, too, was given the Power by which 
men may live victoriously. 


ConstpER Your Minn: 


Christ prays for His Family: “ They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the Sad, Sanctify them in the truth: thy word is truth. As thou didst send 
me into the world, even so send I them into the world. And for their sakes I 
sanctify myself, that they themselves also may be sanctified in truth.” 


O hear ye this, all ye people: 
Ponder it with your ears, all ye that dwell in the world. 
ConsipeER Your HEART: 


“A new commandment give I unto you, that ye love one another as I have 
loved you.” 


“Let us love one another, for love is of God; and he that loveth his brother is 
born of God and knowcth God.” 
O hear ye this, all ye people: 
Ponder it with your ears, all ye that dwell in the world. 
ConsipeR Your WILL: 


After the Lord had riscn from supper, he poured water into a basin, and began 
to wash the fect of the disciples. 


“Ye call me Lord and Master, and ye say well, for so I am: if I, then, your Lord 
and Master, have washed your feet, ye also ought to wash one another’s feet.” 


O hear ye this, all ye people: 
Ponder it with your ears, all ye that dwell in the world. 
ConsipER Your Purpose: 


“ But ye are they which have continued with me in my temptations; and I appoint 
unto you a kingdom, even as my Father appointed unto me. . .” 
It is the Kingdom that must be built. 
O hear ye this, all ye people: 
Ponder it with your ears, all ye that dwell in the world. 


Tue Power sy wHicH MEN Live. 


“ And as they were eating, He took bread, and when He had blessed, He brake it, 
and gave to them, and said, ‘ Take ye: this is my body.’ And He took a cup, and 
when He had given thanks, He gave to them: and they all drank of it. And He 
said unto them, ‘This is my blood of the covenant which is shed for many.” 


GOOD FRIDAY, April 19: “The Cross” 


Behold the Cross displayed, whereon the Saviour of the world did hang. 


Thou the Cross didst bear: 
What bear I? 
Thou the Thorn didst wear: 
What wear I? 
Thou to death didst dare: 
What dare I? 
Thou for me dost care: 
What care I? (Laurence Housman). 


I. THE CRUCIFIXION OF MaNnHoop. 

There hangs the human frame of One who lay down His life for His friends. 
Greater love hath no man than that. No greater love could God have shown than 
that. And all for what? To finish the road, that you and I, wayfaring men and 
fools that we are, should not lose light. Per crucem ad lucem. If we would have 
light we can have it on one condition—that we learn at the foot of the cross the 
need and meaning of unselfish sacrifice. Therefore consider: 

Our Friendship with Him: Many of His friends left Him alone. Are we per- 
petuating that loneliness? 

Good Friday in my heart! Fear and affright! 
My thoughts are the disciples’ when they fled, 
My words the words that pricst and soldier said, 
My deeds the spear to desecrate the dead. 
And day, Thy death therein, is changed to night. 
Pray for Complete understanding of unselfish sacrifice; 
Complete gencrosity to God. 

Our Friendship with Others: Chrigt is one with humanity. We are one with 
humanity, and must therefore be prepared to share life wholly, in sickness and in 
health till death us do part. That is the test of love for fellow men. That is 
unselfish service. 

Pray for Complete generosity to humanity; 
Those who necd our sacrificial service: strangers, friendless, fearful, 
suspicious, homeless, workless, sufferers, needy. 


2. THe CRUCIFIXION or Love. 
“Jesus, our Love, is crucified.” 


True insight sees on the Cross Love. And He is God. That is the heart of 
the mystery: the Sacred Heart of Love, broken, for a love-empty world. You 
must see that or you see nothing. And He wants you. 
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(a) “I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me.” He wants you—but only 
on love's terms. Being attracted, being ready to ‘help out’ is not enough. You 
must go all the way. “ Take care not to appear empty-handed before Our Lord 
and think that we are giving Him anything if we give not our love.” —(John of Avila). 


Pray for Love and devotion; 
Power to live by, and in, the only reality—love. 


(b) “1, if I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me” He wants you! We are 
the human instruments of God—striving to love widely. The width of love alone 
is unimportant. It must be tested by its depth and reality—for those are its true 
spiritual qualities. 

Pray for Depth and reality in love; 
Readiness to embrace the outcast and sinner; 
Constancy; 


Power to reject self-love, fear, caution and all else that hinders love 
in action, 


Jesus, by Thy great love lifted up before the world, spread Thy love through me 
by Thy faithless lover. Amen. 


EASTER EVEN, Saturday, April 20: “ Light” 
“Out of Darkness came Light.” 


Toc H knows the truth of that in its own experience, and will well understand 
the Church’s traditional ceremonics on this day. 


Come to-night into a dark church. There has been no light here since the early 
hours of Good Friday. But now fire is struck from a flint, a taper is kindled, and 
light comes back to the House of God. It is perhaps an anticipation of the morrow, 
but it is done in certainty of to-morrow’s triumph. Slowly the procession moves 
to the great Paschal Candle, in which are placed the five grains of incense to remind 
us of the Five Wounds of the Crucified Light of the World; and out of the gloom 
come the triumphant words of Exultet :— 


“ 


: . And let the earth brighten’d with such effulgence delight herself, and 
illumin’d by the splendour of the eternal King, perceive the darkness of the universe 
to be dispersed and done away; . . . The night is come wherein Christ hath burst 
the bonds of death, and from the grave is risen again in triumph. . . . The night is 
come whereof it is written ‘ The night ts as clear as the day,’ and * Then shall my night 
be turned to day’ in my joy and gladness.” 


The great candle is lighted, and burns on through the dark hours before the dawn 
that hails the Risen Christ, the Light of the World, the King of Kings. 
Toc H will understand these things, and will think on them because it would 
understand more. 
* %* * * 


O LORD our God, Almighty Father, Light unfailing, Creator of every light, that lightest 
evcry man that cometh into the world, enlighten our heart and conscience with the gleams 
of Thy glory, that we being enkindled with Thy fire, and illumined with Thy light, and 
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having the darkness of our sins caS&t out of our souls, may be found worthy through the 
guidance of Thy brightness to attain unto everlasting life; through Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who liveth and reigneth with Thee and the Holy Ghost ever one God, world without end. 


Amen. 
LOOK DOWN, O Lord, from Thy heavenly throne, illuminate the darkness of this night 


with Thy celestial brightness, and from the sons of light banish the deeds of darkness; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


EASTER DAY, Sunday, April 21: “Vietory” 


1. “This is the day which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and be glad 
in it.” The eternal realities Sand, for He is risen. 


Hail! Thou mighty Victor, hail! 

“I am he that liveth, and was dead; and, behold, I am alive for evermore.” 
Hail! Thou mighty Victor, hail! 

“ This is the day which the Lord hath made: we will rejoice and be glad in it.” 


2. But that is not all. We may not leave it there. It is for us to fulfil the 
command “O man of God . . . lay hold on life eternal.” 


“ And this is life eternal, that they should know Thee the only true God. 


Thou shalt shew me the path of life. 
In Thy presence is the fulness of joy. 


“If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things which are above. . . Set 
your affection on things above, not on things on the earth. a 


Thou shalt shew me the path of life. 
In Thy presence is the fulness of joy. 


Therefore “ Be of good courage, and let us play the men for our people, and tor 
the cities of our God,” for “‘ Death is swallowed up in Victory. . . Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye steadfast, unmovable, always abounding in the work 


of the Lord. . .” 


TEACH US, Good Lord, to serve Thee as Thou deservest; to give and not to count 
the cost; to fight and not to heed the wounds; to toil and not to seek for rest; to labour 
and not to ask for any reward save that of knowing that we do Thy will. Amen. 


(St. Ignatius Loyola). 


Do you remember the verse in the Good Friday section: “Good Friday in 
my heart”? There is a companion to it:— 


Then Easter in my heart sends up the sun. 

My thoughts are Mary, when she turned to sce. 
My words arc Peter, answering, ‘ Lovst thou Me?’ 
My deeds are all Thine own drawn close to Thee, 
And night and day, since Thou dost rise, are one. 


(M. E. Coleridge). 
Laus Deo. 
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THE FAMILY CHRONICLE 
From Montevideo and the Falkland Islands 


This ts a transcript from a letter written by Norman Gurney to the Overseas Office. 
Norman Gurney, who is a member of the British Granas Lann Exrepition and a general 
member, writes from R.S. Penota, Port Stanley, Falkland Islands, on December 6, 1934. 
He was replying to a letter received at Montevideo on Armistice Day. 


HE mail does not leave here for at least 

six weeks, and by that time we shall be 
in the ice, we hope. On November the 12th, 
Eddie Cooper came down to the Ship in 
the morning, and introduced himself saying 
that he had heard from you to the effect that 
the Penola was making a call at Montevideo. 
He asked me to call and sce him whenever 
I was free. We had a completely free day 
on Monday (rath) and so I called on him in 
the afternoon. His office reminded me of 
the Overseas. He introduced me to his 
uncle and cousin, and presented me with a 
tin of Melrose’s tea, and a Lloyd's Shipping 
Calendar. I sought news of Toc H in those 
foreign parts. When the Prince of Wales 
was touring the Argentine he called at 
Buenos Aires and was invited to attend a 
Toc H meeting which he did. In the next 
year or so there was somewhat of a gold 
rush due to the Prince’s example. People 
had attended the meeting solely to meet him 
and their interest was not of a permanent 
rature. As soon as these camp followers 
faded away, and the genuine stuff remained 
a unit was formed and to-day is, I believe, 
flourishing. I tell you this because Buenos 
Aires influences Montevideo in most things. 
What Buenos Aires docs to-day, Montevideo 
does to-morrow. A meeting was held in 
Montevideo and the same mushroom growth 
was experienced. People flocked to join and 
the thing became too unwieldy. Like a 
Scout Troop they found that to make a per- 
manent building they must Start with a few 
who could first see and prepare the ground 
for expansion. That, I gather, has been the 
state of affairs until about a year ago when 
the people who were really keen found that 
headway was being made. Jack Miller 
came down to see me, and invited us to a 
meeting. 


After the meeting, we procecded to a 
German Restaurant where we had grub 
together. It was a very jolly party, and I 
only regret that we were not there for a 
sufficiently long period to have the chance 
of getting to know them all. Jack, I knew, 
or felt I knew, and also Eddie Cooper. His 
cousin, Brian, took me to his house for one 
night. His Austin Seven is the only one in 
Montevideo and he called for me one night, 
and we drove to his house about 30 Kms. 
from Montevideo. It was a perfectly delight- 
ful visit. The village was called Progress, 
and quite a number of English people live 
there. The house itself was charming, so 
English in every way, and the garden was 
a real joy. When we drove up to the house 
a large Irish setter and a small Aberdeen 
terrier barked their doggy welcome. 1 en- 
joyed my first hot bath for two months that 
night, and slept in a real bed. I looked out 
of my bedroom window next morning to 
see flowers, a tennis court, and perhaps best 
of all, a garden roller. There is something 
about rollers, garden, Steam and otherwise, 
which has attraéted me since the age of 
three. 


‘Jobs’ in Montevideo 


I have wandered, as usual: please forgive. 
The actual work in which the Branch is able 
to do a great deal is connected with children 
suffering from tuberculosis, which is preva- 
lent in the City. This Summer they hope 
to take thirty or forty of them out into the 
country for about a fortnight or so. The 
English hospital is another work-ground of 
theirs, and they also run a Boy’s Club at a 
Baptist Chapel. Their scope is somewhat 
restricted with the majority owing to the 
faith of the country, but I am certain that 
they do real and valuable work for Toc H. 
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They certainly have the spirit, and the right 
men. The arrival of Canon Marshall is 
awaited with great carnestness, and hope 
for the future. I met Canon Blount, the 
Vicar of Montevideo. Hce is very deaf, due, 
I believe, in some degree to his six years’ 
ministry in the Falklands. Deafness in vary- 
ing degrees affects most of the Falkland 
Islanders themselves and is due to the high 
winds peculiar to these desolate Islands. 


Arrival in the Falklands 


After twelve days’ sailing, the Penola was 
within sight of the Falklands. Volunteer 
Point was the problem, and we spent two 
days off the wretched thing, in seas which 
were good and hearty, before any real pro- 
gress in the right direction could be made. 
At any rate, for at least a day and part of a 
night the log-line was trailing ahead, instead 
of astern. We finally made Port Stanley on 
November the 28th at 12.45 p.m. Down 
and out rattled the anchors and cables res- 
pettively. We were overdue, and rumour 
had it that H.M.S. Exeter (1 must say who) 
who was in the harbour had orders to search 
for us next day. What a thrill to have a 
cruiser after you! Work during the next 
few days was pretty hectic. Men from the 
Exeter and Discovery II assisted our refit. 
Do you remember, two years ago, going 
down to St. Katherine’s Dock to see Dis- 
covery Il? 1 had a bath aboard her last 
Wednesday and dinner afterwards. She is 
a most palatial vessel with baths h. and c. 
and every modern convenience. The Exeter 
sailed on Friday at 6 a.m. She looked mar- 
vellous as she left, just gliding out without 
any noise or fuss. We felt that a friend had 
left us. 

It was a real joy going to kirk last Sunday. 
Launcelot assisted at 8.0 and preached at 
11.0 am. We were all very thrilled. The 
Dean, Very Rev. Harold Lumsdale, is a 


cheerful man, with a very difficult job. He 
told me that you had written to him about 
the Penola and curiously enough I met him 
on the day we arrived. An attempt was 
made to Start Toc H here last year, I believe. 
A Toc H member from H.M.S. Durban 
was the prime mover. A public mecting 
was held and was well attended but the 
Governor and his followers were not present. 
This was followed by a mecting, attended by 
four people. To me this scems a reasonable 
number to start with, but the attempt proved 
a failure, and I regret to say that no further 
attempt has been made. 

The Dean asked me to go visiting with 
him and I will tell you how we fared. Fir, 
we went to the Hospital to see a man who 
is dying; cancer is believed to be his trouble, 
but they are not certain. He is a sailor, and 
has been serving in a whaler down in South 
Georgia, he has a tanned weather-beaten 
face, and it seems hard for such a man to 
die, for he is young. After that we went to 
sec an old lady who came out here fifty-nine 
years ago in a sailing ship. She was a dear. 
Two more old ladies, and then home again. 

There is a Sea Scout ‘Troop here, and they 
have to meet in the Parish Hall and it scems 
a pity that they should not have an H.Q. 
of their own. There are any number of old 
hulks in the harbour who have battled un- 
successfully with Cape Horn, and these, or 
onc of these, scems to suggest an ideal H.Q. 
which could be made into an interesting 
place with a real nautical atmosphere. 
Atmosphere goes a long way. We held a 
meeting about it to consider the possibilities, 
and are meeting again on Thursday. With 
any luck something will result from these 
deliberations. 

Well, I have exhausted all news peculiar 
to your interest. I could write pages more, 
but time is somewhat short. Shall come and 
look you up sometime in 1937. 


ç 
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From Ascension Tsland 


This, another transcript, is from a letter sent to Tussy by Norman Barnes, an ex-member 
of Tower Hinz, and now cable laying in the middle of the Atlantic at ASCENSION IsLaND. 


The letter is dated January 19th of this year. 


The one great disadvantage of living on 
an odd island is that no one knows where it 
is; this ignorance, regrettable to relate, is even 
occasionally shared by that august institution 
the British Gencral Post Office. So your 
letter written off Madagascar in October, 
although correctly addressed, has had a jour- 
ney both to New York and South America 
(as well as to some country whose postmark 
consists mainly of a smudge), a trip which 
many would envy. 

What can I say about this place? I find 
great difficulty in believing that I have been 
here a whole year, so quickly gocs the time. 
Cases of books which I brought out, fondly 
hoping to be able to do some long neglected 
reading, still remain cases of books—tor the 
most part practically untouched; life, most 
definitely, does not consist of pleasant lazy 
hours on a tropical island. 

As a tropical island it hardly lives up to 
the high Standard set for such places by 
R.L.S. or Daniel Defoe—although the latter 
must have known of it from his friend, 
Dampier, the buccaneer. Dampier was ship- 
wrecked here and a short time after he 
was taken off by a passing man-o’-war, was 
in command of the vessel which took Alex- 
ander Selkirk from off Juan Fernandez; so 
perhaps, Ascension and Robinson Crusoe 
were not quite Strangers. 

Looking at it from the sca, it is a most 
gruesome looking place; the centre is usually 
hidden in a cloud as persistent as the table- 
cloth on Table Mountain. The remainder 
Stands absolutely barren in a kind of dig- 
nifed ugliness, which only a volcanic island 
can simulate; subterranean activity apparent- 
ly ceased about a thousand years ago, but 
complete dryness of the atmosphere has pre- 
served the hills and valleys so they look as 
if they have just finished cooking. 

Great Britain’s occupation dates from the 
time of Napolcon’s exile in the sigter-island 
(joo miles away) of St. Helena. Ascension, 


together with Tristan da Cunha, was quietly 
acquired by the British Empire in its younger 
days, and occupicd by a Naval Garrison; 
the apparent purpose being to prevent 
France from using it as a base to rescue 
Napoleon. After the latter’s death, Ascension 
scemed to have served its immediate purpose 
and was, to a large extent, evacuated. Some 
time later, it was found to be a good place 
for ship’s crews, operating against slavers 
along the West Coast of Africa, to recuper- 
ate, and later still, to refit. The Island 
Records of this period are interesting read- 
ing—pirates were often seen and as often 
chased, but with apparently very varying 
success; ships arrived from the Slave Coast 
about once a month—and generally with 
cases of Yellow Fever on board; the ceme- 
taries are full of whole crews, mainly fellows 
under 30. No cure for yellowjack appears 
to have been known in those days, and the 
contaminated crews were apparently isolated 
near a litte bay, now known as Comfortless 
Cove, and left to die. 

Fortifications on a largish scale were com- 
menced apparently during the Boer War, and 
from that date the Eastern Company enter 
into history; three cables were laid in 
1899/1900, the others later at different dates, 
so that now it is one of the world’s big tele- 
graphic junctures. After the Great War the 
Company’s staff here must have exceeded a 
hundred men, but mechanisation and 
economy have between them reduced the 
Staff to twenty and a mass of intricate 
machinery. Of this number some are mar- 
ried and have their wives and younger 
children with them; the single men, whose 
company I Still illuminate, mess together. 

In 1922, the troubles of the English tax- 
payer and the far more Strategic truth that 
the usefulness of Ascension was a thing of 
the past, necessitated the Navy withdrawing 
completely from the island, leaving the 
E.T.C. in sole possession. Administration in 
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other similar odd spots had paved the way 
for this in Ascension, and the matter seems 
to have been admirably carried out; we even 
issue our own Stamps. 


A strange Diocese 


Ecclesia&tically, the island forms with Sz. 
Helena and Tristan da Cunha, the Diocese 
of St. Helena, which for geographical space 
must rank among the biggest, but for land 
area is the smallest of the Anglican Dioceses; 
the Bishop is Still waiting appointment? and 
the Staff consists of one Canon (an African) 
one other priest (in Tristan), one deacon, and 
a temporary Archdeacon; all in St. Helena. 
The Church here is the oldest permanent 
building on the island, and in two years’ 
time it will be a hundred years old; although 
quite attractive, it was very badly designed 
and becomes extraordinarily hot—so much 
so that the windows have had to be knocked 
out and wooden air-chutes put in their place. 
These only partly serve their intended pur- 
pose and act as most wonderful collectors of 
clinker dust (with which the island abounds) 
and hinderers of light. Still, despite such 
inherent inconveniences, and (still further) in 
spite of my poor efforts at taking a service, 
the congregations arc surprisingly good. 

1 had forgotten to mention that, in addi- 
tion to the English community, the Company 
imports labour from St. Helena as they 
require it. These St. Helenamen arc one of 
the best types of native that I have yet seen; 
they are descendants from Malay, Chinese 
and Hindu slaves, some of whom were left 
at St. Helena by ships using the harbour 
there (when it was owned by the East India 
Company) instead of payment. Add to these 
the original English Colony of Londoners 
sent out there by public subscription after the 
Fire of London and you will understand 
that a present day St. Helenaman is any- 
thing from nearly white to almost black. 
They are extremely honest (I never lock 
anything up—in fact I don’t think there are 
half-a-dozen keys of any kind on the island) 
and good workers. They value Christianity 
and the Church immensely—the Christian 
teaching they receive in St. Helena must be 
excellent. We have 100 of them here. 
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I have been able to run a choir as well 
from among them. Pointing of psalms is not 
their chief accomplishment—but they seem 
to take quite naturally to plainsong .... 
But you can see that we greatly miss those 
great advantages of a resident priest. Beard- 
more’s arrival in the Dorsetshire gave us 
our first Eucharist here since last March 
when Bishop Watts (of Damaraland) Stayed 
here a short time. Beardmore during the 
two days’ stay of the Dorsetshire worked 
amazingly hard; the sccond day was a 
Sunday and in addition to his ordinary ser- 
vices on board he took two morning services 
and one in the evening ashore. 


The Mountain 


On reading over this scrawl, I seem to 
have ambled about a bit, and you will have 
wasted your time; but [ scem to have for- 
gotten the mountain. All the best Stories 
have a mountain, and ours is very little less 
deledtable than Bunyan’s. When the settle- 
ment gets all trying and hot and full of bad 
tempers, one goes up to the mountain, and 
there 3,000 fect up among the clouds is a 
different land. Real grass grows and there 
are sheep (tough) and cows (skinny), but 
all the same, real sheep and real cows, and 
a really cold climate. Here the Company 
keep a farm going; so when I can on 
Sundays, after finishing morning service 
down below, I proceed (on a very ancient 
motorbike I brought out) up the mountain 
and try and take a service for the St. Helena- 
men farm hands; everyone except the herds- 
men on duty attends in an old barn and sing 
(in any tune) at the top of their voices. Some 
of the St. Helenamen here have their wives 
up as well—they work in the dairy—but 
when they come to “church” they all dress 
up in fashions current in England just after 
the War. Music is provided either by violins 
or a concertina, and on one occasion by a 
mouth organ—which I hadn't the heart to 
discourage; after all, why not, it was used 
in a good attempt and played with some 
skill. Unfortunately, we can’t have these 
mountain services more than twice a month, 
as, sad as it may seem, tclegrams are no 
respecter of persons, and work must be done. 


So you can see that although Ascension volcanoes have some attraction. Unless re- 
may look like “Hell with the fires gone moved by force, I shall Stay here the whole 
out,” life is quite delightful and even extinct three years I am away from England. 


From the Mediterranean Fleet 


There was not much opportunity for any the Naval Commander-in-Chief, read the 
collective Toc HI activities in the Mediter- lesson and Sir Harry Luke, C.M.G., the 
ranean Fleet during the Summer Cruises. Licutenant-Governor, would have taken 
But some members were lucky as their ships Light but he was too ill to attend and part 
visited places where there are Toc H units. of the week-end programme, much to our 
In July H.M.S. Resource, The 4th Destroyer regret and his too. Padre E. G. M. Crocker, 
Flotilla, and H.M.S. Resolution visited Haifa R.N., a founder member of Toc H in Malta, 
and Jerusalem and were made welcome. In who had recently returned to the island, 
September and October visits were made by preached the sermon. There were three 
the Dauntless and the Durban. Our mem- Banners, one Lamp and two Rushlights in 
bers then were lucky as Padre Moss was the procession and it is hoped to see at least 
there at the same time. The Group at Haifa one more new unit in 1935. 
has been formed since our visit in 1933 and 140 members, probationers and friends sat 
it is now going strong. Some ships should down to supper in St. Paul's Hall after the 
have visited Alexandria in July, but owing Service, and the family Guest-night was held 
to the episode at Samos, their programme in the same place after the supper. Com- 
was altered, much to the regret of Fleet munity singing, Unit reports and musical 
members; for some of us still remember items and a few words from Captain H. 
with joy our visit in 1933. Fitzherbert, R.N., was the programme. 

These contacts are of real value to both On Sunday, November 18, there were 
Fleet members and those units and it is corporate Communion services at members’ 
hoped that they will continue as opportunity own churches as it was difficult to arrange 
ofiers. The other ships of the Flect were not one C. of E. and one Free Church centre. 
so fortunate. During the first half of the There were special preachments on Toc H 
cruise they were confined to Greece and to jn the several churches. 
practice for the regatta: in the second half The Festival concluded with a Family Tea 
they were in Yugo-Slavia. Padre Paton paid Party in the R.A. Theatre at Tigne, where 
a visit to Zagreb and made some useful con- just over 100 had tea—ladies were invited. 
tacts if they can be followed up. Some of us Jr is hoped that this is the forerunner of a 
met ashore at Navarin and explored the deeper sense of fellowship and team work 
prison, and at Split where we visited the in the Movement in this Island. During the 
Zoo—at neither place were we detained. Spring Cruise it is hoped to hold another 
combined meeting of Toc H members of the 
Home and Mediterranean Fleets at Gibraltar 

After our return to Malta at the end of between March 16 and 21. 

October there was the Toc H Malta Birthday Many of our Naval members will be 
Festival to attend to. This took the form returning to England during the year and 
of a week-end festival for the first time and both the Branch and Sliema Group will be 
it was held on November 17-18. Its suc- sadly depleted. Malta is one of the finest 
cess points to future week-end Birthday recruiting grounds for Toc H from the Ser- 
Festivals. The programme commenced with vices, and it is hoped that members from 
a Service of Thanksgiving and Re-dedication England will be coming out, to take the 
in St .Paul’s Cathedral on Saturday, Novem- places of members going home, to help with 
ber 17. Sir W. W. Fisher, K.C.B., C.V.O., the recruits . 


Birthday Festival 
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News from Home Areas 
From the Southern Area 


“This is the Area Staff—that was!” 
This has been heard on all sides as we are 
getting used to these ‘‘ Hullos and Good- 
byes.” The last change has been the depar- 
ture in January of Padre ‘ Bill’ Evans, who 
has been appointed Superintendent of the 
Mersey Mission to Scamen at Liverpool. 

In giving him our best thanks we also 
wish him ‘ God-speed ’ in his new job. More 
power to his elbow! Now we welcome 
Padre Gilbert Chambers who comes to us 
from Capetown and brings with him a 
breath of ‘overseas’ keenness which will 
surely react on us all. It is rather worth our 
noting that whereas we have tried and still 
are trying to help Toc H Overseas, here is 
Padre Chambers,—a real live member from 
abroad—in this Area to return the compli- 
ment and to help us. Lets hope he won’t 
be disappointed with Toc H England. 

It’s a long cry back to July, 1934, but as 
it has never been in print, it seems worthy 
of note to record that the Area Festival at 
Winchester was an excecdingly happy and 
inspiring gathering. Peer) it will be a 
very long time before we forget the sight 
of a former Governor of Western Australia, 
a Major-General, several Colonels and a vast 
number of ‘other ranks’ all queuing up 
in the Mess Room of the Rifle Brigade 
Barracks for their prunes and custard! Nor 
shall we forget Cook Sergt. Youell who 
marshalled the queuc. The quality of the 
Rugger played during the night in the 
gymnasium proved without doubt that it is 
possible to work as a ‘team’ even without 
much training! 

During the winter there has been a con- 
centrated attack on District Teams (formerly 
known as ‘Committees,’ but this word is 
now regarded as indecent), and most Dis- 
tricts are now mecting monthly or every six 
weeks. In some cases, too, the meetings 
are finishing the same evening and this can 
definitely be taken as a sign that the ‘ night 
life’ of this Area is on the upward grade! 
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Everywhere the country in these parts is 
showing signs of spring, and this is not all, 
for District Officers everywhere are becom- 
ing keener to co-operate in spring-cleaning 
the old District Committees of their accumu- 
lation of ‘ dead stuff,’ and to substitute more 
definite schemes for furthering the objects 
of Toc H within the various Districts. The 
Unit Representatives have not all yet grasped 
the fact that they are not ‘ delegates’ who 
only rouse from their slumbers when their 
unit is mentioned—kindly, indifferently or 
irreverently—but that they are representing 
their own Branch or Group in a Team 
which is working together with a definite 
aim. “It ain’t the individual, nor the army 
as a whole, but the everlasting team-work 
of every bloomin’ soul,” so Kipling says, and 
we are trying to emulate this, belicving that 
there is a future ahead and realising that the 
responsibility of Toc H depends more and 
more on the work and leadership of the 
District Teams. 


There have been several week-end camps 
and other similar training sessions which 
scem to have proved useful, and among these 
there was the week-end spent at Mark V. by 
the Area Executive last September. In 
several cases it has been very obvious that 
the personnel at these ‘ get togethers’ might 
have been better chosen. Alas, in some in- 
stances the method has been ‘ put your name 
down on the list on the notice-board’ and 
the idea of picking potential leaders and 
leaders themselves has been completely 
missed. Once we can get members really 
keen to learn and equip themselves better 
for their particular job in their unit or dis- 
trict we shall make better headway in this 
respect. 


During the year new Groups have been 
recognised at Garsington, Haddenham, Bos- 
combe, St. Aubin's (Jerscy), Alton and 
Cowes, and a start has already begun at 
Burford, Crowmarsh, Bicester and Gosport. 


On the ‘debit’ side we regret to have to 
report the loss of Cowley, Eastleigh and 
Beaulieu, but we trust this is only for a 
period. 

The Lamps of five new Branches were 
lighted for the first time at the Leicester 
Festival last December. They were: 
Andover, Newbury, High Wycombe, 
Marlow and Old Portsmouth. 

Contributions from units towards Arca 
Funds have greatly improved, and this has 
been largely duc to the fact that the general 
outlook as regards finance and our obliga- 
tions to Toc H as a movement has become 
decidedly wider. The word ‘ Quota’ has 
been well and truly laid to rest, and ‘ Arca 
Contribution’ has been substituted. Mem- 
bers even in small country places have found 
that by real personal contact and example 
it is easier to get Builders than they thought. 

It is hoped to form the units on Salisbury 
Plain into a provisional District rather than 
leave them under the cold category of “ Un- 
attached.” 

Special efforts have been made by Head- 
quarters to get the services more interested 
in Toc H, and meetings have been held at 
Worthy Down Acrodrome, near Winches- 
ter, and with the Grenadier Guards at 
Windsor and the Coldstreams at Aldershot. 

Distria Guest-nights are being held more 
regularly in all parts, and arc better arranged 
(although there is still room for improve- 
ment). As an incentive to improving the 
attendance at these mectings one District 
has adopted a scheme whereby each unit 


From the South 


The doings of any given unit are, natur- 
ally enough, important in the cyes of its 
own members. Other units in DiStri& or 
Arca may, and often co, take a lively 
interest in the progress of their neighbours. 
Beyond this, however, the ordinary life of 
a unit is not ‘news,’ and this is one reason 
why no attempt will be made in what 
follows to give a detailed account of unit 
activities. Another good reason is that the 
new quarterly Area Journal, the ‘ Light 
Knight? which made a very welcome ap- 


competes against winning a * wooden Spoon’ 
which is publicly presented at the Guest- 
night to the unit which sends the least num- 
ber (on a percentage basis) of its members. 

The Pound Day in February for the Sea- 
faring Boys’ Club in Southampton was sup- 
ported by more units than in previous years, 
and it is felt that other Arcas might like to 
assist this Club which is Toc H’s own show 
and not merely a protégé of this particular 
Arca. Once other units realised what was 
being done in this Club for seafaring boys 
they could not resist lending a hand in the 
work. 

It is hoped that during the summer more 
members will make use of Mark V. as a 
place to Stay even if it be only for a day 
or two. Up to the present very few mem- 

ers in the Area have ever visited it, and 
it would be a tremendous encouragement if 
the House was really regarded as a centre 
for all members. Any member knowing of 
another going to live in Southampton is 
asked to remember the presence there of 
Mark V. 

Ninetcen-thirty-five is going to be the best 
yet for this Arca, not because one or two say 
so, but because more members in all parts 
are realising their own individual respon- 
sibility in taking a lead. There is still a 
long way to go, but ground has definitely 

een won by inches during the past twelve 
months. The Southern Area which has the 
advantage of plenty of sun, sends sincere 
grectings to all the Family and especially to 
those who have not this glorious gift. 


Western Arca 


pearance in January, devotes quite a lot of 
space to unit news, and thus satisfies the 
needs of the Area in this respect. The value 
of this publication in such a scattered Area 
as ours will be very great, and it will do 
much to knit us more closely together as a 
Family. 

In the Autumn a series of Distriét Guest- 
nights did us a power of good. Owen 
Watkins spent three days—and nights! — 
with us, and from him we learned some- 
thing of what Toc H is doing in South 
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Africa. We also had a visit from Jim 
Burford, who, in his own inimitable way, 
showed us his vision of Toc H in the 
future. 

January saw the introduction of a series 
of quarterly meetings in each District 
held with a view to the training of young 
picked men for leadership. Those who 
attended these meetings are loud in their 
praise of the idea. 

The Area Staff have been concerned about 
the question of new growth, and all units 
were asked to consider the possibilities 
within their own sphere of influence. The 
results of this survey have been most en- 
couraging, and there is every indication of 
the appearance of several new units in the 
near future. 

From Weét Cornwall comes news of 
Redruth, who, although they have had an 
uphill fight, owing to the lack of numerical 
Strength, have Stuck to their guns and are 
doing good work. A Boys’ Club, with a 
membership of forty, has been run success- 
fully for over two years. 

Kingsbridge (West Devon), after a 
lengthy search and many disappointments, 
have now secured a home of their own 
and are sharing it with the local Scouts and 
Guides, to their mutual advantage. Tor- 
point have also found the ‘ ideal home’ and 
are justly proud of their achievement. They 
co-operate with Devonport in looking after 
the Navy, and hope to run a Naval Guest- 
night when the Home Fleet returns to port. 

Torbay, the youngest District in the Area, 
is making good progress, and already feels 
its unity. Good work is being done in 
various connections, including Black- 
borough Home, Blood Transfusion, Lep- 
rosy, Boys’ Clubs and work with the 
Unemployed. Quite a useful list! 

At Exeter weekly meetings are proving 
well worth-while. In January the Branch 
entertained the Foreign Students from 
University College. About seven nationali- 
ties were represented and the guests were 
asked to give their impressions of ‘ England 
and the English.’ A particularly enjoyable 
evening resulted. 
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The Exmouth scribe says:— “Our 
Group is characterised at the moment by a 
sort of ‘Divine Discontent’ which will 
surely issue in something worth while. 
There is a growing restlessness among 
members, an eagerness to be doing some- 
thing. This is a splendid sign! ” 

Tiverton spent a busy weck recently 
organising a special effort for Blackborough 
Home. This included a special Sunday 
Evening Concert, a Whist Drive, a Jumble 
Sale and a Dance, and concluded with a 
special Service at the Methodist Church. 
In addition to the interest aroused by these 
means £34 was raised for the Home. 

Since our last report Combe Martin 
(North Devon) have reccived their Rush- 
light, and now feel definitely ‘one of the 
Family.’ They are running a Boys’ Club, 
and very wisely decided to Start in a small 
way and gradually to build up. Their 
report concludes: — “We are moving 
slowly in the right direction, and hope, in 
time, to prove ourselves worthy members of 
the Family.” 

Torrington have recently spread the Light 
to Holsworthy and have high hopes of 
development there in the near future. 

Minehead (West Somerset) have had the 
misfortune to lose both Padre and Pilot 
within a very short time. The fellowship 
within this Group is good and they are 
making steady progress. Four years ago 
a Branch of the County Library was opened 
at Wellington, and run by Toc H men. 
Having proved the need for a free library 
in the town, the Branch are now approach- 
ing the local Council, asking them to con- 
sider the question of taking over this 
Library, so that the man-power now em- 
ployed on it may be released for other work. 


Here in the South West Toc H is making 
Steady progress. We may not be very spec- 
tacular down in these parts, but when we 
find a good thing we Stick to it; nor are 
we content to keep it to ourselves. There 
are signs of Steady growth throughout the 
Area, and signs also of a gradual consolida- 
tion and increased depth where the idea 
has already taken root. a Ai 


